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THE WEEK. 


NEWS OF 

Pmes CEES: 
N less than a fortnight a new Parliament will have 
been returned. The Government decided on a much 
earlier election than anyone had anticipated and inei- 
dentally sacrificed what they always used to allege was a 


great advantage to Labour—a Saturday election. —For- 





we 





merly, when any other day than a Saturday was _pro- 
posed, Labour was up in arms. The one day on which 
the manual workers could be certain of having time to 
vote was being filched away ! 
Was in a position to name the day itself, the Government 
seemed for some unexplained reason to have forgotten all 
about the advantage for which it used to fight with 
much spirit. 


sO 
After the defeat of the Government, which 
we recorded last week, events, apart from the choice of 
day for the elections, went according to expectation. 
On Thursday, October 9th, the 
the King and advised a dissolution—advice which was 


Prime Minister visited 


This time, when Labour 
| 


at once accepted. On the same day the House of Lords 


passed the Irish Bill through its remaining stages. At 
six o'clock Parliament was prorogued, and at seven 


o'clock the dissolution proclamation was signed at a 
meeting of the Privy Council. 
* * * - 

The Labour Party Conference broke up in order that 
the delegates might at once disperse to the constituencies, 
| but not before the Prime Minister had made an unreal 
| speech laying the whole blame for the election which 
his political He 
declared that it was not the Campbell case that had 
caused the fall of the Government ; that case was only 
a cloak and an excuse. ‘‘ The murder had been plotted 
and planned and it came off. . . . They knew that they 
were doing wrong. I did not it; I did not 
want it.” The truth, of course, is that there was a very 
clear case indeed for inquiry about the Campbell fiasco. 
After the Prime Minister himself had admitted that he 
had misled the House, and the Attorney-General had 
added new and disturbing facts which made the Prime 


nobody wanted upon opponents. 


court 


Minister’s admission and apology seem quite inadequate, 
it was astounding that the Prime Minister (who has 
always been a particular champion of publicity) should 
have denied that there was any cause for inquiry. Mr, 
Asquith noticeably went out of his way to offer any form 
of inquiry that the Government pleased, provided that 
there was an inquiry of some sort. In the cases of the 
Jameson Raid and the Marconi the 
and Liberal Governments respectively granted inquiries 


scandal Unionist 
quite spontaneously. 
k + a: 

Ali this is old history, but it is necessary to mention it 
again, as all Mr. MacDonald’s speeches have strangely 
perverted the facts for the purpose of pretending that this 
Election has bcen forced by the 
Unionists and Liberals. Frankly, Mr. MacDonald has at 
the end been a great disappointment to those of us who 
never had the slightest intention of doing anything but 
“treating Labour fairly.” We all 
dignity and distinction with which he has spoken on 
many occasions, and we all acknowledge that in foreign 
policy he has interpreted the wishes of the country with 
more address, and perhaps with more insight, than any 
But there is another 
At times he deseends 


unpopular General 


acknowledge the 


Foreign Secretary of recent times. 
side to him, and a very bad one. 
to an abusive exaggeration which it is difficult to reconcile 
with sincerity and which comes oddly indeed from a 
mind that is so intensely rational in many ways. 
* * * x 
If Mr. MacDonald had honoured his own principles 





sufficiently to grant an inquiry and had also had the good 


| sense to volunteer a personal statement to the House of 


| 





Commons about the undesirability of his having accepted 
€30,000 from a friend whom he afterwards put in the 
no sensible person associates corruption 
but even the most incorruptible 


Honours List 
with Mr. MacDonald 
person should see that in a corrupt world it is wrong to 
establish dangerous precedents— the Labour Government 
might have continued in office to the comparative satis- 
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faction of the nation until after the next Budget. Mr. { hearts warmed and their hopes-raised by | 
MacDonald’s temper, however, betrayed him. A Celtic | festos. This manifesto will do neither o 
frenzy which drove him into the absurdity of detecting | We are not in the least advocating exaggerations, g 
plots and insults when there were none threw him off | honest promises that cannot be fulfilled, or any kind > 


his balance. ‘ / F 4 Jack Cade claptrap. The Unionist intentions are 











litical Mani. 
{ those things 


. Ix 
doubt, excellent ; but no one on reading Mr. Baldwin’ 
. : 1§ 


It must be said, we fear, that Mr. MacDonald’s defects, | pronouncement could possibly fecl that here js & Cans 
which did not at once become apparent, would prevent | to die for. Fortunately the Labour Government Pare 
him from ever becoming a great Prime Minister in the | the past fortnight have revealed such a very bad Side ts 
all-round sense in which a Prime Minister in this} their character that the lack of colour in the Unions 
sxountry ought to be great. He evidently has not in all | programme will not, we believe, prevent sensible clecton 
circumstances the necessary coolness and the power of | from rallying to the Unionist Party as by far the stoutest 
impersonal judgment. Without any adequate cause he | and safest trustee of the national interests. We Unionist 
rertainly “‘ went off the deep end,” as the popular phrase | who mean business in the removal of many long-standing 
is, and Mr. Snowden and Mr. J. H. Thomas in combination | hardships that afflict the people must move heayey - 
were unable to restrain his misguided passion. Having | earth to import into the Unionist programme what his 
failed, Mr. Thomas loyally created a simulacrumof Cabinet | been implied rather than asserted. ‘ 


solidarity by delivering a pugnacious speech that con- * * * * 
vineced nobody. It is well that electors should ponder The Liberal manifesto while condemning the Russian 


apon the origins of this crisis before they make it possible | Treaty is careful to declare for the re-establishment of 
for the nation to be again subjected to the leadership | commercial relations with the Russian people. Liberals 
ef Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. The need for perfect | though in sympathy with all schemes for disarmament, 
sanity, for wholly calculable conduct in a Prime Minister, | were unable to prevent the Government from increasing 
is too urgent for any risks to be taken. military estimates by £12,000,000 and starting a naysl 
* * * ” race in the building of new cruisers. As for unemploy- 
We must now briefly summarize the programmes of | ment, the Labour Party had declared confidently at the 
the rival parties. The Unionist programme is issued as | last General Election that it alone had a positive remedy 
Mr. Baldwin’s Election address. In general it pleads for for unemployment ; but though at that time the number 
a broad and stable national policy and states that a of unemployed was 1,153,600, the most recent return, 
reneral tariff is no part of the programme. It points out | (September 29th), showed that the number had inereased 
chat the Labour Government forced the Election upon | to 1,198,800. On this vital question the Government 
the country. Under pressure from their extremists the | had shown “ drift and indecision.” Fewer houses wen 
Government “reversed the considered action of the | now being begun than when the Government came into 
Attorney-General in the Campbell case.” They no doubt | power. The Government had refused to face the tre 
hoped by dissolving Parliament to obscure their utter | policy of using the reserve of unemployed in the con- 
failure to deal with unemployment. At the end of | struction of houses. The Liberal policy for agriculture 
September the unemployment figure was 180,000 higher contemplated a land tenure which would “* combine the 
than at the end of June. Although not recommending | advantages of ownership and of tenure without the dis- 
a gencral tariff, the Unionists are determined to safeguard | advantages of cither.” Finally, Liberals wished to make 
employment and the standard of living against “ unfair | coal the great national asset which it ought to be. The 
foreign competition.” It is proposed that this should be State should acquire all mineral rights and provide State 
done by applying the principle of the Safeguarding of assistance for super-power stations. 








Industries or by analogous methods. It is added that ° . . ? 

the best hope of industrial revival lies in the development On Wednesday the Liberal Publication Department 

ef the British Empire itself. issued a pamphlet containing a rough draft of thy 
* * * * Liberal agricultural scheme. The scheme is apparent 


Foreign policy (the Unionist statement continues) must the outcome of Mr. Lloyd George’s Committee on agri 
be such as will commend itself to the Dominions and | culture. Good farming is laid down as the essential 
must be conducted in close consultation with their | qualification for holding land. Farmers who satis\ 
Governments. Unionists, if returned to power, will the required standard of productivity will be given 
examine afresh the position in which the defences of the security for themselves and their descendants so long 
Empire have been left by the present Government. As | 4S the land is properly used. The farmer will be pro- 
regards agriculture, Unionists would summon a con- | tected against having to buy his farm when he does 
ference in the hope of arriving at an agreed policy by | not wish to do so; and if his land is required in th 
which the arable acreage might be maintained and regular | public interest he will be compensated. He can thus 
employment and adequate wages might be provided. It | improve his farm without fear of losing the benelit 
is recommended that a Royal Commission should be of his improvements. The scheme also provides security 


| 


appointed to inquire into the cost of foodstuffs—Mr. of employment for the labourer and security of rent ‘0 
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Baldwin’s favourite subject. The greatest tribute to the landowner. The main idea, however, is to encourage 
the success of the Unionist Housing Act of 1923 was | @ cultivating ownership. “ The Liberal land policy wil 
the fact that the Labour Government had prolonged | create a ladder whereby labourers of energy and skill 
its operation until the year 1939. Mr. Wheatley’s Bill | ¢@ become farmers.” 


had unfortunately sent up the cost of houses, but much . a ss 

might be done to reduce costs by the use of new matecrials In this context we may refer to the statement made by 

and new methods of construction. the Westminster Gazette of Tuesday that the Liberal Party 
x * + * ig considering a housing scheme under which tenants, 


The Unionist programme is the only one which! by paying a slightly increased rent, may become the 
explicitly mentions the League of Nations. It contains | owners of their houses. It is believed that this scheme 
other points with which we have dealt in our second | would sect private builders to work again. Although we 
leading article. Our criticism of it as a whole is that it | have not been able ta examine these schemes in detail, 
is a lack-lustre production, Men ought to have their! we cannot help saying that the Liberals have made 
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] es better use of their spat — the Unienste. — the Turkish forces and declared that if this demand were 
things it is obvious that the one « fectual check to Socialism | not met the British troops in Iraq would take action. 
hs, dic Bis t0 make every man a capitalist. Let everyone whe * * * . 
kind g J is not. 2 rotter ee barra tng which he eneenies In the early hours of Monday morning M. Anatole 
ei and which he — x to — That is the way to| F rance died. He had lived to possess the fruits of his 
lain, introduce the magic 0 — into the lives of the genius ; he was in his eighty-first year when he died, 
Cane people. It is the winning alternative to Socialism. and if any one discussed the literature of modern Europe, 
duting * x * * his name would invariably come to mind among the 
Side . The Labour election manifesto says that the Govern- first. He was awarded the Nobel Prize, and all of his 
Nionist ment were defeated by “a partisan combination of earn were proscribed on the Roman Catholic Index : 
Jecton [Liberals and Tories.” It goes on to claim great credit he had well earned both of these distinctions, He was 
toutes for the Government's foreign policy. “The Government in the true succession of the great men of F rance; he 
Lionists wfused to exclude from this gencral pacification the stands by Rabelais, Voltaire and Renan in kind, though 
anding Russian people with whom it is essential to resume he was smaller than they in genius. He, more than any 
nang [our trade.” The statement describes Mr. Whceatley’s other writer, seemed to be a pure expression of the French 
at has Act as “‘ the great Housing Charter.” The first Labour qualities of mind, and, in a way, this keeps him from 
Budget had swept away not less than £30,000,000 a supreme gr atness : to that intellectual clearness, that 
vear of taxes on the people’s food (‘* six times as much polite scepticism, and that occasional tenderness of 
ussian | jn cight months as the Liberal Government did in eight sentiment he brought no inexplicable vigour and no 
nt of years”). Was not fear of the next Labour Budget, uniqueness of visions. 
rerals, it is asked, the real reason why the Unionists and Liberals Pt. . em 
ment, turned out the Government? [We can only answer Nevertheless, bas demands genius to fix in literature 
-asing quite emphatically that it was not.] Turning to unem- so perfectly as F rance did a type of consciousness which 
naval ployment, the statement says that “apart from the on all shes, ama and appreciate. His genius was 
ploy. necessary transformation of the whole industrial system ” | S°™!™US of attitude more than of spirit. He saw himself 
t the the only practical way of dealing with unemployment | 5 # detached and ironic observer of life, never carried 
medy is “the working out of a constructive policy of national | *W4Y, by the were eile we epacdonimnrentey 
mber development ” along with the restoration of the trade individuality and in love with it—he never swam beyond 
turn, of other nations. [That is quite true, but why did the his depth even in scepticism. Perhaps this attitude may 
ased Labour Party tell us at the last General Election that be caught best in his remarks on criticism, philosophy, 
nent it alone had a scheme for ending unemployment all and history : all of them he held to be * a sort of romance 
ae ready to be put into force ?] It is asserted that during designed for those who have sagacious and inquiring 
into the past nine months the number of unemployed was minds — and it was always individual, mover authori- 
tree redueed by considerably over 100,000. [It is amazing tarian, judgments that he valued. There is no one now 
COR that the rival programmes should contain such con- to equal him in his own gentle, universal —s and 
ture flicting figures about the number of unemployed when bubble-pricking 3 and the purity and beauty of his style 
the the facts ought to be easily ascertainable. Even the should keep him in remembrance long after the weak- 
dis- Unionist and Liberal figures do not agree.| The Labour nesses of his thought have become apparent. 
ake statement ends by exhorting the nation to make sure of ‘ ¥ . : 
The each advance, so that every success may be used as the We are greatly interested to find from the letters 
‘ate beginning of another, and ultimately “a really Socialist reecived by us how deep an impression has been made 
commonwealth ” may be achieved. by our publication of Professor Seott’s letter and our 
Ry * * * endorsement of its aims. We have long desired to show, 
ent : by a practical example, how a man can live *‘ on his own,” 
thy We have not, of course, space to deal with the hubbub | or almost on his own, by tilling a piece of land in his out- 
thy of speech-making which has been going on all over the | of-work hours. But first the War, and then other pre- 
ri 5 nse te hype Precimaghcosenree 8 see in occupations prevented our scheme materializing. Our 
ial : _ —— ee sy eee reorge’s declaration correspondents’ letters encourage us, however, to proceed 
fy at the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday that he regarded all} and to raise a subscription to put the matter to the test. 
7 ieaapts at co-operation with Labour as_ hopeless. | By the Spectator Experimental Company we changed the 
ng contenant aectale 9 mg - a nnd hour. | views of the experts in regard to the time it took to make 
0- ae selina ey have treated our support, and so} an Infantry soldier. Why should not a Spectator Land 
a far as I am concerned the y shail have no more of it.” Experiment wean people from the absurd view that 
h I that was not merely one of Mr. Lloyd George’s charac- | because it is diflicult for a smallholder to market his 
15 teristic lly impulsive remarks, the way will become much | goods and make a living, it is also impossible for a man 
it plainer for the formation of a combined anti-Socialist | who looks not to the market but to his table to help 
V Party. As we have said in a leading article, it is really | himself by the intensive cultivation of a third of an acre? 
' essential that anti-Socialists should co-operate if we are | Up to the point where a man and his family can consume 
» to prevent the accomplishment of the economic revolu- | their own produce, they can snap their fingers at the 
I tron Which Socialists propose. In many constituencies | markets and at the people who manipulate them in 
Nl the devastating results of triangular contests are being | Chicago or London. As soon as the Election is over we 
avoided, but not enough has yet been done. mean to take up the matter and see whether we cannot 
a - ° ? put a specific proposal before our readers. As a corre- 
: The situation in Iraq must be pronounced dangerous. spondent pointed out last week, the fins thing is to 
| Mr. J. I. Thomas has declared that the Government | establish the facts by careful supervision and inspection. 
’ would refuse to be intimidated by the Turkish invasion, ” * ° . 
“ pave gether me _ ota by = Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed meme 3 per cent. July 5th, 1923, 
0 > Turkish Government, has been referred 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 102 ji; Thursday 
to the Council of the League of Nations. The British week, 1023; a year ago, 10213. 
Government has evidently changed its mind since last 3} per cent. Conversion Loan was on ‘Thursday, 78 fi 


: week, when it demanded the immediate withdrawal of Thursday week, 77}; a year ago, 79 
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OF THE DAY. 

— 
ANTI-SOCIALISTS IN 
EKARNEST ? 


FPXIUE question that heads this article is vital, and it 


TOPICS 


ARE THE 


is being asked in every quarter and by every | 


section of the people. If the Anti-Socialists can give 
the answer “ Yes,” and prove its truth by action, then 
we need have no fear as to the result of the Election. 
If they fail to make the British people believe them, 
their future as a political force will be dark and precarious. 
We say “ make the British people believe them "’advisedly. 
It is no use for them to be content with their good 
intentions and their inner sense of virtue. They must 
give proof. They must leave no possibility of doubt in 
men’s minds as to the reality of their professions. By their 
fruits ye shall know them. That is the test which will be 
applied, and ought to be applied, in a matter of such 
import. 

To begin with, what open proofs that they are in real 
earnest have the Unionists given? Up till now the 
answer must be: “ Very few and very weak.” What 
proofs can they and ought they to give? The first 
proof that they should give, and this applies to the 
Liberals as well as the Unionists, is that they are willing 
to sink party differences in order to sustain the cause of 
Individualism and Freedom of Exchange, against 
Socialism. As long as the two Anti-Socialist parties 
are fighting among themselves the country will never 
believe in their sincerity. How can it? The ordinary 
elector is inclined to be doubtful, nay, suspicious, as to 
the value of the highly-coloured promises of Labour and 
as to the price he will have to pay for Glass-consciousness 
and the rest of it. When, however, he sees triangular 


——— 
Of the Unionists’ amazing eis 
respect we deal at length in our criticism of Mr. Baldwin 
ill-starred address. Tere we only say to them: “OR 
fishes, not serpents.” To the Liberals we Say; “ Dr. 
your prejudices and your assumptions. You prete 
that the Unionists are anti-Democratic. They are 

Democratic as you are. Next, do not take it a¢ & oo 

assumption that you can in these days enforce lj t 
old Cobdenite principles as to Commerce and f, 
Contract. You cannot. For good or ill, you must a 
a new situation with new endeavours. But, aboye i 
do not make mole-hill differences into mountains when y 
are fighting for life and liberty.” 


proposals, 


Make the country understand that you are in deaj, 
earnest and not talking through your hats when VOU yy 
that a victory over Labour at the Election is essentij 
to the welfare of the nation. 

J. St. Lor Srracney 


THE UNIONIST PROGRAMME~—wR, 


BALDWIN’S VERSION. 





| them, however much they may feel annoyed by | 


electoral battles going on throughout the country he | 


soon loses his fears. ‘* There can’t be any real danger,” 
he says to himself, “‘ or these men with so much to lose 
would never be at each other’s throats. I needn't wake 
up and worry till they do ’’—and so he feels he can safely 
have a night out with Labour. ‘ It will be a relief and 
do no great harm.” 

Not till the Unionists and Liberals have come to a firm 
determination not to play Labour’s game through split 
voting will the clectors take the Anti-Socialist propa- 
ganda seriously. Of that we have no sort of doubt. 
Therefore, with all the energy and emphasis at our 
command, we ask the two sections of the Anti-Socialist 
Party, for that is what they now are, to compose their 
stage combat and constituency by constituency see to 
it that there shall be no cases of sending to Parliament 
a Socialist who has only polled one-third of the voters. 
To allow Socialists with a minority of votes to be elected 
is to pave the way for minority tyranny. Splitting by 
stray independent candidates we know, be 
always avoided, but these cases are abnormal and few. 
The important thing is that there shall be no official 
recognition of splittingon cither side. Let the Unionists, 
as the bigger party, lead the way in promptness and 
generosity. They will never regret it. The problem 
of how to arrange the Ministry, which cught to succeed 
and will sueceed Labour if unity at the polls is secured, 
is a minor matter. 


cannot, 


Let us beat Labour before we worry 
over the re-distsibution of power. 
has been made in Paisley—Mr. Asquith’s seat. 
be followed in the spirit and in the letter. 

The other way by which the Unionists and the Liberals 
must prove their earnestness is by definiteness and bold- 
ness in putting forward not abstractions but specific 


A good beginning 


Let it 


| distrust the judgment of the Labour leaders, and frank 





Ww" are deeply concerned that the country show! 

not give a verdict which either will be, or ean | 
represented to be, a verdict in favour of Socialism and 
the re-making of the country on an economic basis whi 
is the negation of Individualism and Free Exchang 
—a managed and controlled economic life instead of o; 
in which liberty of action is the master-ideal. Therefor 
we want to influence all the electors whom we e 
influence to vote for anti-Socialist “Voi 
Unionist or Liberal.” This is the advice which we gi 


candidates. 


weakness and distraction of the Anti-Socialist Partis 
and their uninspired, half-hearted leaders. 
Though we disagree with the Labour programm 


dread as most dangerous a sudden lurch of the motor 
the State to the left, we have to confess ourselves dee! 
disappointed with the guidance which we get from 
Baldwin and the other leaders of the Unionist Part 
Mr. Baldwin’s appeal for a strong and stable Governme 
appears to us to be the voice of a wearied, uncertain ai 
compromising man speaking in muffled tones from tl 
recesses of a sodden haystack. At a moment fraugli 
with issues so momentous, one had hoped for a ck 


note and a strong and ringing challenge. What ) 
expected and desired we showed last week, a 


continue to show this week. But, instead of seeing 
Baldwin completely take the stage, as he ought, a 
telling the electors, “‘ We Unionists can give the nati 
what it wants, and what it has a right to want—th 
is a better world,” his note is one which can be cal 
eatured, and will be caricatured, and not unfairly, 
the note of the political sluggard—** Leave, oh lea 
me to repose.”” There is nothing in the voice from t! 
damp haystack which can fill any human being wi 


enthusiasm. The ship is in great peril in a fog off 
rockbound coast, and the engines are not doing the! 


work, and the steering gear is defective. Instead ol 
resolute attempt to get things right and to keep t 
ship on her course, the pilot who is in charge can oi 
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cling to the wheel and mutter incoherently over sv 
gestions for getting the ship out of danger. 

Mr. Baldwin has clearly an entirely mistaken view 
the psychology of the British elector. The elector wants 
not the policy of “ Better not,” and not know-nothing 


do-nothing abstractions, but direct, specific, posit! 


proposals upon which a human being can take hod 
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We donot believe that the electors hold by the Socialistic 
e 





bling programme OT desire to see it attempted ; but they do 

“Of, desire to see something done, and they are only too likely 

“Dp to take the quack remedy if no sound remedy 1s offered 
ae “th proper way to meet the Labour programme is 
Q sou by presenting a programme equally specific and equally 
e ally dear. It is no use to deal w ith the past. Rightly or 
nd Fry wrongly, the electors are not thinking about that. What 
Lust et they are thinking about is the future, Cive them a 
bove g) | dear policy, and they will respond. Give them vague 
When y talk about stron; and stable government, and you will 
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a 
ool the strongest aspirations for new things and create 


the keenest indignation against the follies and ineptitudes 
of the opponents of Unionism. 

Look at the headings of Mr. Baldwin’s immensely 
long address and the balanced periods that follow them. 
Safeguarding 


Im- 


We take some of the headings at random : 
of Industry Juvenile Unemployment 
verial Preference for Old 
joe and Widows’ Pensions forth 
and so on. Political ca’ canny is everywhere when a 
and serious subject is touched on! that 


Economy 
Imperial Unity——Insurance 
Education, and so 


To show 


pie 
vis 


drearily expounded. This is how we are introduced to 


“Safeguarding of Industry ” : 


went of our people and with the serious condition of industry as a 
primary obligation. While a 
gramme, we are determined to safeguard the employment 
standard of living of our people in any eflicient industry in which 
they are imperilled by unfair foreign competition, by applying the 
principle of the Safeguarding of Industries Act or by analogous 


6 


and 


measures. 
t is not a case of “ the hungry sheep look up and are 
not fed.” 
mouths have them 

Such talk 


The unhappy creatures when they open their 
filled 


as 


with mixture of sand and 


the 


a 
sawdust. Unionist leader’s address 
agents and sub-agents, though the y, at any rate, are 
paid to be enthusiastic. We hate to say these things 
about anything put forward by Mr. Baldwin, for we 
respect and admire him personally, but the moment 
is too serious for pleas of fricndship. 

We must give another example of the inadequacy of 
the oficial programme. Last Saturday we instanced 
the Referendum as an essential safeguard of the Con- 
stitution. 
this absolutely vital Mr. 
address. Neither he nor his colleagues appear ever to 
have heard of the matter; or, if they have, do not seem 
to think it is the least necessary to provide an instrument 
whereby the will of the people to which they profess, 


to maiter in Baldwin's 


and, no doubt, sincerely profess, to do homage, can be 
made vital and actual, 
4 House of Commons in which the party system, working 
as it quite possibly will work, on October 29th, may 


Are they really content with 


lodge supreme and almost uncontrolled power in the 
hands of a body of representatives returned by a minority of 
Remember here that under the Parliament 
Act a vote of the House of Commons modified only by 


the voters ? 


and vigour of statute law to a snap vote of the House ! 








Yet this danger, and what we have termed the great 
insurance against revolution, t.e., veto by the Poll of the 
People, are absolutely ignored. 

As bad is the problem of Universal ‘ All-in”’ Insurance. 
Here, indeed, is political ca’ canny at its worst. 
Baldwin's advisers might never have heard of Universal 


“ All-in” Insurance, and the great hopes and high aspira- | land system. 
fons which are based on it, and which have proved,'and advertised as a trading company would push it. 


we are not unfair in this matter let us quote an example | 
of the sort of way in which these dreary headings are | 


“The Unionist Party would be unfaithful to its principles and to | 
ts duty if it did not treat the task of grappling with the unemploy . 


general tariff is no part of our pro- | 


would devitalize a whole brigade of professional election | 


We can find not a word of hope in regard | 


a year and a-half’s delay, gives the adamantine force | 


as the Spectator knows, enormously attractive to the 
The English 
working man is a man who dreads State control, and 
would far rather have a great and well regulated scheme 


men who are now tempted to vote Labour. 


of contributory insurance than either doles or poor 
relicf. But if no such substitute is offered him he will 
take the Labour patent remedy. 

Apparently the Unienist Party sec danger in 
unlimited Poor Law relief, controlled little local 
Soviets like those in Poplar, Sheflield, and elsewhere. 
| Therefore all they feel they need say about the matter 
of insurance is to apply it to Old Age and Widows’ 
They had a chance to offer the working 
man relief wholly and cempletely from the four great 
levils that haunt him. 
| a loaf and seeing that he 





no 
by 


Pensions. 


But, instead of promising him 
gets it—a promise which would 


they offer him a sodden and 


‘ia 
pa4 


reatly appeal to him 
| tepid biscuit. 
| oT 

The passage 
| Children ” 


task which we have undertaken :— 


the “Women and 


affords further justification of the disagreeable 


under heading 


a 


| In addition to such questions as housing and widows’ pensions 
} there are certain other reforms affecting women and children that 
I desire to see carried out. The probationary system for dealing 
with offenders should be developed, a Bill to amend and consolidate 
| the Factory and Workshops Acts should be passed, children born 
| out of wedlock whose parents have subsequently married should bo 
| ei . 
| legitimized, the law relating to separation and maintenance orders 
| should be amended, equal rights should be ensured to women in the 
guardianship of children, adoption should be legalized, the number 
| of women police should be increased, and the penalties for criminal 
| assaults against women and children made adequate to the offence.” 
If the Unionists really think that this is “‘ the spirit that 
giveth life,” and that it is a fitting trumpet call before a 
great political battle, they will find themselves sadly 
mistaken, 


i|A WINNING POLICY FOR UNIONISTS, 
| If. 

W* have condemned Mrs Baldwin’s policy for its 
| want of specific and definite proposals. It is 


useless, however, to censure without showing the better 


| way. We must not lay ourselves open to the charge of 
a tepid vagueness owing to the fear of being accused of 
taking too much upon ourselves. Therefore will 
continue the work we began last weck, even though it 


we 


may in the present circumstances seem a hopeless task 

the work of pointing out what are the points on which 
Unionist energy should be concentrated. Last week we 
dealt with the Referendum, Universal “ All-In” Insur- 
|anee, a Land Policy for Unionists, National Credit and 
| Coal Carbonization. ‘The Post Office we 
over, though it is a matter of cardinal importance. 


| had to leave 
Tue Post OFFice. 
| The Post Office is a piece of Socialism which, whatever 
happens, we are not going to get rid of. Then in heaven’s 
name let it function to the very utmost of its capacity. 
The Post Offiee, as now constituted, is among other things 
a not very efficient and a very expensive carrier of small 
parcels. We could halve its cost and double its efficiency, 
and yet, we believe, not diminish its present attenuated 
| profits. As in Switzerland, like to it 
| possible to put two or three silver or golden stamps on a 
cottage piano and let the Post Office call for it at Jones’s 


we should see 


| house in Essex and deliver it at Smith’s house in London. 
| Still more should we like to see thousands of London and 
| town families, each allied with some family in the country, 


| who would daily post them butter, cream, fowls, vege- 


tables, fruit and other farm produce. An Agyicultural 


Mr. | Parcels Post has become a necessity for the consumer, 


and incidentally it will be a buttress to a de-feudalized 
Next let the Telephone Service be pushed 
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Finally, let Post Office Banking, Post Office Insurance, 
and the Post Office sale of Annuities be expanded and 
increased, by such a system of publicity as that which 
has prevailed in the sale of Saving Certificates. 

Every form of advertisement should be used by a 


Government wishing to expand the Post Office. For 
a Government it is the easiest thing in the world. The 


postman calls every day at every house in the country, 
and in many cases twice a day. By leaving leaflets and 
handbills, or by being willing to pass on inquirics or 
demands for information, he 
with his present duties, do an immense amount of Post 
Oflice propaganda. 
into it, they might add an enormous business, and a very 
profitable business, out of the sale of Annuities by the 
State. They should persuade all the old childless couples 
in the land past sixty-five to buy Life Annuities. Again, 
we see no sort of reason why the Post Oflice banking 
system should not be greatly developed without any 
injury to the State. We have no animus against the 
bankers, and no desire to weaken the Bank of England, 
but as we have set up and have so long kept in being a 
Post Office Bank, we cannot sce why its action should be 
sterilized by the limitations which now tic it down. Ifa 
man chooses to bank with the Post Office, we would let 
him bank up to any amount. The competition would do 
no harm to the Banks, but probably good. It would 
prevent them from falling into the lethargy that attacks 
all monopolists. We want a banking system like that 
of Scotland, and proper action by the Post Office ought 
to help us to get it. 


Tue Narionat Dest. 

We have alluded to the National Debt already. We do 
not want to add to the National Debt, because to do so, 
though necessary in war, might mean inflation or dilution. 
What we do not want to do is to pay it off in any improvi- 
dent way. The wise way to deal with the National Debt, 
keeping scrupulous faith, of course, always with the 
national creditor, is to convert it into terminable annuities. 
Then time, with the magie wand of compound interest, 
will automatically do the rest. A very minute increase 
of the existing rate of interest would on a basis of ninety- 
nine year annuities convert freehold indebtedness into 
leasehold. If an Act were passed to-morrow saying that 
sixpence per cent. should be added to the interest of the 
public debt, henceforth to be held on a ninety-nine years’ 
basis, the value of the nation’s stock in the open market 
would, we venture to say, not fall by a single penny. 

Anyway, it is very foolish, as we have said so often in 
these columns, to borrow in paper and pay back in gold, 
We have got the new National Debt, and it is a great 
burden, and a great misfortune no doubt. But we are 
going to increase this burden and to inflate our mis- 
fortune if we try to pay off the National Debt too hastily, 
for the very good reason that to do so means paralytic 
taxation and incidentally a contraction of Credit—an 
unnecessary present to all the people who are the owners 
of fixed charges and money loaned at a fixed rate of 
interest. We want stability ; but the way to get stability 
is not by that tremendous alteration in values which is 


bound to come by raising an unnecessary sixty millions a | 


year and using it to pay off debt. That is the old mistake 
of investing one’s surplus at 4} per cent., and paying off 
the company’s debenture shares instead of putting it 
back into the business and making 15 per cent. 


Tur NATIONALIZATION OF THE Liquor Trapr, 
There are plenty of other items which should appear in 
the Unionist programme, but these we cannot touch on 
to-day. For example, we hold that the Unionists should 
trade—i.e., the Liquor Trade. There 


hnaiionalize one 


‘an, without interference | 


If the Post Office put their backs | 


the bad selling which is, we believe, inherent in Sie, 
trading would be a blessing not an evil, Besides 
nationalization of liquor would free the Unionist hop, 
the sterilizing incubus of the Trade. The shadow Of the 
beer barrel across the path of the Unionist Party fills mise 
voters with disgust. Unquestionably the Unionist Party 
suffers very greatly from its patronage of, or shall we o, 
| patronage by, the Liquor Interest. The Churches of i 
kinds are Conservative and anti-revolutionary, and would 
naturally look to the Unionist Party as the Party neapg 
to them in the matter of faith and morals. But 4, 
| Churches are unquestionably and whole-heartedly oy th 
side of Temperance. We do not say that they want Pp. 
| hibition. The majority of their members do not: hy: 
they do want an effective regulation of the trade. They 
want, that is, to see the possibility of profit-making gy 
of intoxicants for individuals entirely eliminated. Th 


do not want individuals or groups of individuals to 





that their material happiness and welfare are going to 
increased by making their fellow-men consume as my) 
alcohol as they can be legally persuaded to drink, 

In many ways we are with the advocates of Tep. 
perance, but we do not believe that alcohol, if taken j 
moderation, is an evil. We think on the whole, with 
Sir Arbuthnot Lane, that it is probably ial 
drug ; but it is a drug, and the peculiarity of the drugjs 
that to take it beyond the safety limit is a terrible evil, 
The State will never press liquor on anybody. The Stat; 
‘an and will render you the service of selling you posta 
stamps, but its impulse is not to extend trade. 

If the State took over the monopoly of the sale of 
intoxicants we should be content to sce it maintain its 
old methods in the sale of liquor, though, as we have said 
above, we should try to make it alter them in all thos 
functions in which development and increase of busines 
does good, but not harm. 

Willthe Unionist leaders, we wonder, follow our advice? 
Time will show; but we are certain that the mass o 
instructed Unionists will not condemn any of our specific 
proposals. Our object, however, is not to please Unionist 
partisans, but to put up an impassable barrier against 
those who want to recast society after a new model. 


POLITICAL FEARS AND HOPES 
AMERICA, 
W* are permitted to publish the following comment 
of a very distinguished American statesman on 
the political situation in the United States as displayed 
in the Presidential Election :— 


FOR 


“Democracies run to mediocrity as water runs into the gutter; 
and if we haven't really a democracy in America, we have a plut 
cracy (with the cant of democracy), and that is worse. Lt is a plut 
eracy founded on Protection, and | think that most of our diffi 
our faults and shortcomings are to be traced to that fact. 
not long ago a review of Lord Birkenhead’s book, America Re 
The reviewer calls it a ‘masterly study’; perhaps it is, though 
if the study had gone deeper it might have revealed to the 
author an interesting connexion between certain phenomena thé 








] read 








| which he seems to approve 





he deplores and a devotion, on America’s part, to a pol 

He says, in his masterly way, thet 
‘it is evidently impossible to predicate of Protection that it 8 
destructive of the economic fortunes of the nation,’ &c. But! 
points out the evils of Prohibition, the migration of the n 
to the North, the swamping of the English element by 
grants, But the immigrants were brought to America bj 
Protectionists, who wanted cheap labour in their factories; 
when the working classes finally opened their eyes, they applied 
the Protectionist theory to their own case, and had the imm 
grants shut out, to avoid foreign competition; then the Pr 
tectionists lured the negroes from the cotton fields of the South 





&e. 





n or imported 
L tl 
Prohibitionists to est 


to the shops of the North, to supply the want of foreig 
labour, and to increase their efficiency they provide 
to enable the fanatical non-conformist 
their theory in the Constitution, &, &e. No need to point oil 
every link of that endless chain. And then, Protection cultivates 
an insular, intramural, provincial spirit—and so the nation witl 
draws from international affairs, and 


rich, and vulgar, sunk in a kind of sodden and sordid content 


becomes materialistic, and 
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N State and sat astininctiom sions | afraid the noble lord didn’t quite We are convinced that the Independent not only de- 
Beside correlate AS * ‘ i ahamster alt Ue ssllias at ie wane serves, but will achieve, success, if only it avoids that im- 
st fine, Of the ng — dy s rate = ie “ee ert patience which is so often the ruin ef our trade. If its 
W of the just quoted roy ne veri * ee ot hin callie. conductors are not in too great a hurry, and if they make 
IIs many the highest 10 + an sas int pdb reat ni up their minds not to be put off either by the worldling’s 
t Party fp 2ess ' — “3 b J ; t oe ace . We ' “ | smile or the bigot’s curse, and, above all, if they remember 
l We sar interests to onal 7 “s ‘= ce na “f" US ze ve » wy ae that journalism is an art, and, like every other art, can only 
eS of al and believe, aisle that he is rreha ag oi ee live by passion, they are bound to win. They are te 

ry be the valorous optimism of ignorance, but we have, | 1, passionate on all the great issues which affect the 


id woul! me bet . 
“i ‘ny rate, ground for our belief. Seventy years ago . ‘ ; ; 
it any rate, g J. ©" | human kind. You can be as passionate in the true sense 


heared ¢ . Aelia 
But = people saw as great evils gs the 1 nited Staies as they do in preaching moderation, reason, common sense, good 
y On th now, and yet the — — a rey — a hia the faith and good intent, as you can be in the heady squabbles 
Ant Pro, BE TOCKS and become a total wreck. For confirmation | of virulent partisanship. Lincoln was always passion- 
It; b read the letter below written by Mr. Lincoln and note ate in his country’s cause, in spite of the fact that his 

The circumstances under which it was written | join desire was to trim the Boat of State and keep her 


Ti J ihe date. ; : 
thus described in the Jndependent of September 27th, on an even keel. 
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— 1924, under the heading of ** Lincoln and the One Tiundred 
™ . Per Centers ? 3— 
SR Diya kag eddies ageeangepe Pa ig ALCOHOL AND JOY. 
S$ ( entra s expressed by the cnow-Ni ing -arty ’ ’ hone ’ . 
Aw : A int thy 1895, Mr Abralta Lincoln of Springield, ino THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL, 
t Tem. i Aceh should be sound ooiell ous own nes “ q By Dr. C. W. SALEBY. 
ea Pisa ee Wh bu le ce ae Higa ad ai | YOUTH,” said Gocthe, “is drunkenness withowt 
ey With J am an Abolitionist.. .. . I am not @ Know-Nothing : that is wine.” He meant that without artificial 
‘os & sg Bron hog eur af deine clas ar ae, pis at means youth has the “ organic sense of well-being,” the 
drug is Our progress in degeneracy appears to me to be pretty rapid. As | joie de vivre, the euphoria, as modern science calls it, 
le evil, a-nation, -we began by declaring that ‘all men are created equal.’ which alone makes life worth living. If we have it, 
» Stat, We now practically re ad it all men are create d equal except negroes : is a i age aS ear =” 
and foreiqners and Catholics. When it comes to this, I shall prefer | nothing else matters—we “ don’t care if it snows”; if 
ostage emigrating to some country where they make no pretence of loving | we are without it, millions and titles and fame and power 
liberty—to Russia, for instance, where despotism can be taken pure, ‘ 
without the alloy of hypocrisy. .. . are mud in the mouth. 
sale of Your friend forever, ; Since time began, the one and only reason for which 
ain its , on & ene men have swallowed aleohoi—or any other drug of its 
rsa We will support ‘our optimism nat only by ugroorla class—is to promote euphoria. Yash hos « larger 
| those letter in the Indepe ndent, but in the revival of the Inde- natural shave of this one boon then saaterity or ace 
ISINes§ pendent itself, The Independent was founded in 18 AS, and which would fain be young again. Races and individuals 
played re 4 consid rable part in Ameri nae public life vary. The Scot is an imtrovert, strongly inhibited, 
vice? ae anginy er oo apene mewever, it has been cautious, immobile: ‘“* Let us see what it is,” said Dr. 
ass of bought by a body of able and determined young men Johnson, sampling whisky, “that makes a Scotsman 
pecilic who mean to use it In very much the same way as the happy.” The negro is a ‘grown-up child, an extravert. 
MOnIst Spectator “ used and to stand lor very much the — intensely mobile, expressive, naturally “ jolly ” and even 
gainst things. The paper is no more tied by party ligatures “ elevated.” Other things being ‘equal, “health has 
L than is the Spectator. It will not abuse good things in euphoria, or indeed there is no health in it; and disease 


the work of its opponents for party reasons, ¢é it will ’ 
K of its opponen | [es ee and at will The convalescent to whom the euphoria 
not praise or excuse bad things on its own side again 


But we had better let the 


has dysphoria. 
of health is returning knows that this is what alone 


FOR 


for purely party reasons. 
Independent speak for itself. 
Weekly Journal of Free Opinion ”’ 


Under the heading “ A 
it writes as follows :— 


makes life worth living. 

In bis usual fashion Sir Arbuthnot Lane goes to the 
point in his article on this subject. He believes in and 
and, like all such men, 


ment With this issue, the Independent resumes weekly teati ' 7 
coe h this issue, the Indep nes resumes wec kly publication. loves and splendidly serves life : 

n on reated as a weekly paper in 1848, the Independent grew old : . L - Ae , 

laved lumins measure age—bringing to thousands of households in | he instinctively hates the killjoys and seizes cagerly 

." this country the weekly message of an honest, independent, and | fgr mankind at large whatever will serve joy. He is a 
high-minded interpretation of our life as Americans. Then, for - . * oa - : ils : 

a a period, now happily completed, the genius of the magazine, its | great hygienist but differs iz toto from Moses, the first 
indefinable soul, languished in a strange, alien atmosphere. That | hygienist, of whom it has been said that “ Beauty and 





anomalous thing, a fortnightly paper, proved in this instance an 
uncongenial medium for the spirit which tenaciously inhabits the 
earthly habitations of old journals and imbues them with its 


Joy were not on his programme.” It is my privilege to 
be a friend and, in one field at least, a fellow-worker with 
and 


stubborn, impersonal vitality There was a sense of strangeness +: : ; _— . . 
sit Pe ah a eee Rare ge >) Sir Arb vt, and, with him, to rejoice in joy; 
o an uncomfortableness about the fortnightly Independent. Shades os At uthn ! I, . j J pli J = 
nobl of dead worthies reproachfully encompassed us during the silent | yet it seems right to accept the Editor's invitation to 
— week he * rn? elk oO enerereas ere ele ie H These ; . . ‘ . ; . 
tha k, the ‘other’ weck of every-other-week publication. These | write an article on “ the other side ” to that which our 
; men, they seemed to say, see neither their duty nor their privilege ‘ 
shat as we saw and understood it. It is, therefore, a happiness both great surgeon and pathologist has taken. I do so, how- 
it i to us and we hope to the spirit of the Independent, and to those | ever, with a gesture of deprecation and homage to my 
it | who have been faithful to it through more than three quarters of Wustri er eon 
: a century, to appear once more in the form and frequency of a iustrious senior. ’ : 
In my view, he has incompletely followed the impl- 











lel , 
weekly journal.” 


a . 
That is exeellent, and we congratulate our contemporary 





for having refrained from making glowing forecasts and 
pompous programmes. A paper has got to be judged 
ot , ; . - y P 

not by its promises, but by its performance, and a few 


wants 


teaching. He 
Alcohol evidently 


cations of his own most cogent 
everybody to be well and happy. 
makes many happy, for a time, under certain conditions, 


and he therefore champions it, of course under those 


aa plain words on the notice-board like those we have | conditions, against those who abstain from it and cour: sel 
mf quoted are the best introduction to a new start. We | others to do likewise. His reference to a banquet wher 
a wish our contemporary every sort of good fortune in | alcohol was lacking proves only what we all know, that 
tes their gallant attempt—an attempt with which all English- | deprivation of a customary servant is distressing. In 
pee mien of good intent will sympathize, for if it helps America, | America I have enjoyed entirely uproarious and hilarious 
tent it is bound also to help this country. banquets which were non-alcoholic—with those who were 
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missing nothing. The parallels of the smoker and the 
morphino-maniae and so forth are obvious. Regarding 
certain medicinal uses of alcohol, I purposely refrain 
from comment, because his references to them are inter- 
polated, and he som returns to his main theme, which is 
absolutely fundamental, and also because the reader 
may very usefully be referred to the Special Alcohol 
Number of a-great medical journal*, where he will find 
a new and fascinating medical symposium on the subject ; 
together with at any rate one definite commendation 
for alcohol in medicine—as a means of euthanasia in 
incurable cancer, according to Sir Humphry Rolleston, 
the President of the Royal College of Physicians. But 
our concern here is with the relation of alcohol to the joy 
of life. 

Some dangers must be recognised and perhaps some 
fallacies. Since the admitted calamities of alcoholism 
begin with moderate drinking, and since no one will show 
us how to prevent moderation from yielding to immode- 
ration in many instances, the sum of misery must be 
weighed against the sum of joy caused by alcohol. Again, 
as in the case of all drugs of the type, there are, between 
closes, the “ abstinence ” symptoms, as they are technically 
called, the “ dullness” and “ apathy,” quoted by Sir 
Arbuthnot, and often ill-temper and indolence. Granted 
that the moderate drinker has periods of exalted euphoria 
unknown to me, I am entitled to ask for his euphoria 
curve, day and night, year in year out, and to compare 
it with mine, which indeed is not a curve but a steady line 
that does not vary in years. I never met a moderate 
drinker who got anything approaching the continuous 
and copious joy out of life that Ido: but Iam a pupil 
of Sir Arbuthnot Lane (and of my own mother, a doctor’s 
daughter who knew “‘ what men live by ”’), and I do not 
suffer from those causes of morbid dysphoria which he 
indicates, beyond dispute, as frequent factors that lead 
men to ask for alcohol. 

Again, I venture to distinguish between true or normal 
euphoria, such as Goethe said youth has—or as Words- 
worth noted in the babe leaping up on his mother’s arm— 
and the toxic euphoria caused by alcohol and other 
intoxicants. The layman may call it mere verb.age 
to define alcoholic euphoria as toxic, but Sir Arbuthnot 
better than I do, for he is a great clinician and 
I am none—that there are other toxic euphorias, only 
enviable on very short views. The consumptive usually 
has what the old writers called the “ Spes phthisica ” ; 
it scarcely fails him until his feet begin to swell. It 
is toxic. The victim of ecrebral syphilis, now the 
subject of general paralysis of the insane, thinks himself 
to be God Almighty or Mr. Rockefeller or an inspired 
and worshipped poet, and goes to his ghastly and certain 
fate happier than any king. His euphoria is toxic: 
no less toxic than the unapproachably horrible dys- 
phoria produced by alcohol itself when its action has 
been pushed and delirium tremens is “ the end thereof.” 
I respectfully submit that a great clinician like Sir 
Arbuthnot must surely prefer the euphoria of radiant, 
bubbling youth and health, including the health of 
those no longer young in years, who illustrate in the 
best sense the Greek saying that “ 
die young,” to the factitious, temporary and so costly 
euphoria induced by alcohol, the toxin of yeast, or by 
the toxins of the tubercle bacillus or the parasite of 
syphilis. 

But, after all, Sir Arbuthnot Lane does follow his 
own teaching to its conclusions, for in his last para- 
graph he speedily forgets aleohol altogether and asks 
that our young people should be taught the laws of 
life. That way real euphoria lies. Already he has 


‘“ s 


knows 


whom the gods love 





indicted the “ general mental depression that j 
intimately associated with civilisation bee 
impaired digestion of the community ” 
might properly have added that alcohol it 
sible for an immense 


‘ause e th 
though he 


se lf j 1S Tespoy ; 
amount of chronic indigestio, 
) 


He has indicted, also, “ the miserably drab surroundinp 
of the individual”; and rightly so. Who wall ve 
want alcohol in the erstwhile Royal Mile of Edinburg 
where I first encountered its ultim: ately hideous results) 
And who does not see the force of the argument thes 

“to get drunk is the shortest w: ry out of Manchester” 
But Sir Arbuthnot, who knows America—and heart} 
approved my amateur provision of non-alcoholic ent. 
tainment on the boat coming home in 1919 Will aor 
that there would be no sense in talking about the shortes 
way out of the superb new cities that Scotsmen bui 
in Canada, or out of Florence or Venice or Naples 
any other sunlit Mediterranean city. We must Ju 
and apply the laws of life; we must investigate yy 
thoroughly that superlative subject, the Springs 
Joy; and when we all have sunlit blood and clea 
bowels we shall perchance retain the open secret 
childhood, which is how to be sober and jolly too, 

Death to killjoys! And death, accordingly, in y 
view, to alcohol as, in the end thereof, the 
killjoy upon earth. And life to all means of lif 
light and food and water and air and exercise pe mus 
and everything that makes us gay, but is not a “ mecker. 
as the Semitic sage knew alcohol to be. Ne city stay 
“miserably drab” that renounces alcohol and spen 
its money on these non-mockers. 

O. Henry knew all about it, like Shakespeare a 
Goethe—and old Epicurus, too, who loved life and sai 
“Water is best.” The American writer’s ‘“ Rubaiys 
of a Scotch Highball ”’* suflices. But, indeed, wl 
of Omar Khayyam himself? His teaching, in th 
greatest poem ever written on wine, was Sir Arbuthnot 
after all. He begins with praise for wine and its services 
“Come, fill the cup”; but he is a philosopher as w 
as a poet; and he knows that the better way is to tak 
our imperfect civilisation, which makes the cup so weleon 
and then “‘remould it nearer to the heart’s desir 
That is the task of all who love life and joy to-day, a 
when it is achieved the “ mocker ”’ will be mocked. 


_ 


TRAM ROUTE, 

rPXUHE roads run out from the centre of the city, lik 

the spokes of a wheel, to Stockport and Hyd 
Oldham, Rochdale and Ashton-under-Lyne. Th 
diverge in long mile upon mile of houses 
straight and monotonous. Cutting 
from south to north in a great like the rim 
the wheel upon the spokes, circular rout 
Like the excavator who in the ancient Gaza or Carthag 
cutting a section into the earth, unveils the evidence 
many civilizations, one upon another, so on this circu! 
route the traveller opens up strange, ted stra! 
which otherwise would remain lost between the mai 
shafts that lead from the neighbouring towns to the hi! 
of the great city. 

Its general lineaments may be read in its politics, i 
it begins in a land of clerks and Nonconformity and sm#! 
professional men, who send Liberals or Conservativs 
to Parliament, and then it plunges into grimmer trac’ 
where Labour men have firmly made their seat. Is 
inhabitants are mostly English, but it crosses an Irs 
belt and ends among the Jews. Throughout the who 


lines, 
across — them 
are, 


goes a 


unexpec 




















of it there is but one sign of uniformity, whatever th 
status or the rent of the inhabitants. This is the sactt 
nsec 5'* 





6d. 


* The Practitioner, October, price 7s, 








* In The Trimmed Lamp. ii 
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emblem of respectability, the aspidistra in the parlour 
window, often unwashed and frayed, but still making 
a firm assertion of character to the outer world. There 
« = 

thousands of houses to be passed, and there is scarcely 


are PRE . ‘ A 
one where you will not see the aspidistra in its china 
pot and, gleaming in the darkness of the recom behind, 


4 mirror over a sideboard which bears a dim, tall pair of 
yases, Common humanity 
und convention exact no less than this, but the character 
of the route only unveils itself when the comparative 


or a clock in a glass case. 





comfort of the southern quarters has been passed and 
we are deep in Phippin’s Terrace, Soapery Street and 


Grey Mare Lane. 

Those who toil at the human mess, planning towns and | 
houses, swift transportation and model factories, complain 
of the sins of our fathers. If they packed mean houses 
and narrow streets together, they might have planted 
works and factories afield. If they were forced to found 
their manufactories close in, they might have settled the 
population farther out, in air and sun. So we say, for- 
atting that electricity is of our day, and that there is 
a deep-seated huinan instinct for living over the shop. | 
What our fathers did along the circular route was to | 
plant works and houses together, thrutehed up the one | 
against the other, works sometimes towering over cottages | 
below, threatening others like 
across a narrow street, with straight high cliffs of wall 
running up on either side, canalizing the traffic and 


sometimes themselves 


cutting off the light, so that the one-storey tram 

. . . . . | 
rattles and roars its way like a tube-train in its 
tunnel, 


More than anything else the workshop, the machine 
by which these people live, insists upon its presence. It 
is there at their doors, it awaits them at their goings- 
out and comings-in, it looks in at their windows, urgent 
and unescapable. In a long, high wall above the pave- 
ment are giant double doors from under which issue lines 
of metal crossing the tramway and disappearing between 
like doors on the far side of the street. The doors slide 
open, and there, within stone's throw of the street, 
surrounded by the crowded dwellings which they dwarf, 
erections tower into the air, laughing and 
the clever men that set them up, two of 
about the summit of the great machine, 
tending the wheels and the cables, proud of the work 
of their hands, the instrument of industry, the slave 
He laughs best who laughs 


two pithead 
leering over 


whom move 





who is their 
last. 

Every few yards side-streets spring off from the main 
route which feeds them from interminable rows of little 
The long vistas of these streets fade away into 
a cloud of smoke, or are closed by the outline of factory 


conqueror, 


shops. 


roofs and chimneys that soften in the haze. On a square 


of derelict ground two teams, in blue and red, play foot- 
ball. Mounds of red and 
shaly gravel are waiting to be spread upon it. On two 
sides enormous chimneys are dressed in ranks, looming 


The surface is bare, hard soil. 


up over the play, file upon file, giants who are tolerant 
of this little r¢ spite from their service but sentinel always, 
unperturbed and calm, the renewal of the 
that will not be refused. 


From the hoardings some gaudy posters shout suddenly 


awaiting 


Service 


like a gunshot out of silence. 
are filled with rows of girls, gaily and lightly clad, with a 
be-feathered film star in the middle, crying the existence 
of colour to the drab and sombre street. Last it out, as 
the children say, for there will not be another hoarding 
for some time. There are other sights to sec. This is 
Saturday afternoon, and the hawker of meat and fish 
comes with his open cart. When he stops and the women 
come oul to make their purchases, from doors and windows 


; _ 
Yards upon yards of posters | 








— 
round the expectant cats collect and, scufffing among 
the women’s feet, while the man cuts off and throws 
down heads and eyes, the troop devours the offal. A 
line of funeral carriages crosses the road, conveying 
grief that dwindles down from the convulsed and covered 
faces of the first carriage to demure smiles in the third 
and the complacent joviality of the smug men in the last. 
Dirty and tattered fragments of election posters flap from 
miserable walls. Smith for ever, Smith is the man for 
us. Smith is His: Majesty’s Minister now with five thou- 
sand pounds a year, and Smith’s wife receives hundreds 
of guests in her splendid drawing room, and Smith’s 
young in Court  rig-out, to the 
Red is pale pink in these parts, and down with 


son, goes King’s 


levée. 


| Bolsheviks. 


The road is carried over a bridge whose six-foot parapet 
denies the sight of the canal beneath, though this canal, 
Another bridge, and 
you must jump or peep about to see the gleaming lines of 
metal that run underneath. Where the 
main road outward bound, a railway passes overhead, 


like most, has a certain dignity. 
route crosses a 


cutting diagonally across them both, and trains, at the 
foot of factories, roar noisily above. Hlere, for once, 
comes a splash of living colour. It is a miracle, a doll 
come to life. 


locks are yellow as gold. 


Her lips are red, her looks are free, her 
Her eyelashes are unnaturally 
Alas, for the Scarlet Woman 

Alas, alas, that the Scarlet 
! But 
A crowd pours out from a building whose 
Surely they are 
that 


Sanc- 


black, her shoes are red. 
in the temple of industry ! 
Woman should be so grateful to the weary eyes 
what is this ? 
every feature proclaims it for a chapel. 
hilarious worshippers. A 
it is a picture-house. God has 
tuary. 


announces 


His 


signboard 
forsaken 


A smell of gas subtly pervades the air. Within a few 
feet of the road a gasometer rears its enormous, threaten- 
ing bulk, Four others fill the background, and the space 
between is strewn with a weary litter of material and 
debris. Opposite the gasometer lies a cemetery. It 
stretches over a great curving slope behind the route. 
The graves are crowded, head to head and toe to toe. 
Here all the stones are upright, there they rest in long, 
flat rows. It is so well packed, so economical of space. 
“xcept upon the fringe there are no trees or shrubs. 
God’s acre wears a harsh, unsoftened face. In the peace 
and beauty of a southern cemetery the mind may find a 
temporary balm for sorrow, and may think without shame 
of the spirits of the dead hovering about their graves, but 
these grim regiments of tombs are bleak and hard as the 
streets and works that fill them, and the souls of the dead, 
if they return, can occupy themselves in reading the 
name of a great engineering firm, written in giant letters 
across the sheds upon the sky-line. There 
A group, beshawled and be- 
** She 
was eighteen on the Friday, and on Monday she was 
and ‘“ A nice day, Mr. Smiles!” and Mr. Smiles, 


are many 
women in the cemetery. 
clogged, stands by a new-filled grave. One says: 


dead,” 


| M.P., goes by in neat black overcoat and neat black suit, 


with trousers neatly creased, saying, “ Yes, but a little 
cold,’”’ and some day, perhaps, with his neat black stone, 
A man in shirt- 
Ile 
bucket and polish and cloth and, as ever and anon he 
stands back to admire his handiwork, the stone begins 
to shine among its dowdy neighbours. But there are 
few men. Women have the of life 
into the world, and they can mourn for it when it is 
Besides, it is a Saturday and there are football 


he will bring honour to our cemetery. 


sleeves of vivid blue scrubs at a tombstone. has 


pain bringing 
dead. 
matches. 

The route draws towards its end. 
downward towards a long bridge of five arches. 


The road plunges 


The 
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top of a tall chimney appears above street level. Its 
lower half must be rooted in a deep valley below. The 
roofs and smoke-stacks of a nest of streets can be seen 
filling the depths. A railway embankment is piled up 
in the middle. In a gorge at the bottom runs a filthy 
river. The road ascends the other bank. From the 
top there is always to be seen a pall of smoke covering the 
valley, an indiscriminate haze in which the black smoke of 
factories mingles with the blue smoke of the houses and 
both with the grey smoke and the white smoke of engines 
that fuss to and fro. This is Irkdale, the valley of the 
little river Irk. At the crest, where the route ends, the 
defiling hand of man has done its worst. The ground 
below is a scarred waste of hummocked rubbish, a 
tip, a desolation where man has spoiled and gone his 
way. 


. << 
which have set the French Painters into long-distance flights 
of logic that i.ave ended in disaster, contains a saner and mp 
typically English solution of the problems involved, which, 
were connected, in the main, with the purity and apy 
priateness of the medium of expression. It cannot be Said 
of this group thet they are following any English tradition of 
painting. There is probably no such thing. But the time 
has arrived for us to realize that here in England there has 
arisen, without ostentation or the blowing of the horns of 
publicity, this little group which, with disdain for, and 
perhaps a fundamental inability to engage upon the highly 
involved abstract reasoning of the Continent, has, neverthe. 
less, arrived at a more truly logical solution of conscioys art 
problems by the English tradition of thought—a_progressiy, 
logical reasoning combined with a continual reference to 
reality. 

Eric Kennington, with W. P. Roberts, the brothers Spencer, 
Wadsworth, Wyndham Lewis, Colin and Eric Gill, and 


T0- 


There may be those who at the end of the route would ! many others, belongs to this group. There is a permanence, 


track the misused Irk still farther. Half-a-mile away, 
through a narrow opening in a vast bridge over a dozen 
lines of rails and down steep flights of fifty steps, they will 
find the little river, penned in between neglected tene- 
ments and railway arches that gape with broken window 
panes. Its thick brown water pours over a weir, and at 
the bottom churns up a foul pink scum. Then it disap- 
pears under the railway bridge and is no more seen, 
huddled away beneath the streets among the sewers. 
W. P. Crozier. 


r 
ART. 
—>—_—— 

TWO PAINTER-SCULPTORS. 
Amoncst English artists there is a growing fear at the increas- 
ing difficulty of selling their pictures. The artist, of course, 
should be the last person in the world to grumble at this state 
of affairs, dealing, as he does when he is sincere, in wares 
which have no reference to the public’s needs, wants, or 
desires ; painting pictures with a degree of pleasure in seif- 
expression, greater by far than that of the man who keeps 
rabbits or prize canaries as a hobby. The world seldom 
pays people for expressing themselves. Many good situations 
have been lost, indeed, because of this incontinent habit. 

The artist should adopt an air of surprise, if only as a 
disguise to his egotism, when anyone shows the slightest 
inclination to possess one of his pictures. Nevertheless, the 
steady neglect of painting on the part of the purchasing public 
requires explanation. 

Very few pictures are bought just because the purchaser 
likes them. <A certain element of investment enters into the 
sale of most pictures. Recently, however, owing to the vast 
amount of experimental work that has been done, and because 
of the reassessment of former worn-out but habitually 
accepted standards, the investment has become too much of a 
gamble. Another factor which bas made possible buyers 
cautious and sceptical is due to the fact that many dealers, 
especially in Paris, have aequired, when prices were low, 
large stocks of particular painters’ works and are now trying 
to work up an artificial * boom ” to dispose of these works at a | 
profit. Then there is the Picasso fetish. Picasso is a painter 
with keen sensibility ; has an analytical turn of mind but | 
little power for synthesis. In his search for truth he has a 
weakness for turning round every wrong corner he comes to, 
magnetically trailing behind him, like some Pied Piper, most 
of the advanced artists of Europe whom he ultimately leaves 
in the hole he has found for them, and dodging out by some 
seerct exit, he, himself, resumes his adventurous career. His 
phases are many and each one has its following of artists, who 
require a lead and a precedent before they can depart from a 
naturalistic and dead academism which, on analysis, they have 
found wanting. ‘his draft, into England, of the results of the | 





French predilection for unfocussed logic has left the buying 
public more bewildered than ever. 

In the meantime there has sprung up in England a group 
of artists (each one working independently of the others) 
whose work, although influenced by the same undercurrents 





cohesion, and conceptive vigour in his work which 
reduces criticism into descriptive phrases. The picture 


I like best at the Leicester Galleries is the painting of 
the Cactus (No. 19), with its feeling of growth und the struggle 
of growth—the poise of one part counteracted by the poise 
of another—the recovery of a complete equilibrium in the 
whole. His pictures are never manufactured designs con. 
forming to some preconceived formula. Each subject has 
stimulated him in a different way and led him to construct 
and create vitally and uniquely in every picture. The static 
trunk of the Palm (No. 23) bursts into stems which seem to 
spout forth swishing forms of leaves. The Aloe (No. 5) curls 
itself inte a unified mastery of itself and the surrounding 
space. The varicty of invention in his treatment of the trees 
in No. 21 is astonishing. Possessing such a fine sense of form 
as he does it was bound to be said of him that he would ulti- 
mately devote himself to sculpture. To say that every real 
painter would show himself competent in sculpture is not too 
sweeping a statement to make. The surprising thing about 
Kennington’s work, however, is the thorough executive 
ability and appreciation of every medium which it shows. 
His painting has all the expansive qualities of good painting ; 
his drawings, when they are not studies for sculpture, show a 
sensitive awareness of the possibilities of line ; his sculpture 
has the centripetal quality that it ought to have. The hearth 
figures in carved brick, Larrie and Penatie (Nos. 28 and 29), 
combine the best elements of caricature with sculptural 
design. One is not sure whether the design has evolved the 
humour or the humour the design, so closely and cleverly are 
they knit together. Nos. 34 (4 Maid) and 26 (The Bollard) 
are model essays in the treatment of metal. His memorial 
to the 24th Division, which has been unveiled recently in 
Battersea Park is probably the best piece of sculpture of its 
kind that has been erected in England. 

It is interesting to notice that Frank Dobson, who has 
chiefly been known for his sculpture, now exhibits some 
water-colour drawings at the Independent Gallery. With 
the exit of the slick naturalistic picture from serious Art the 
old type of specialist in portraiture, landscape or siill-life 
has automatically vanished from modern Art. Ilere we 
have a sculptor painting pictures which, in conception, are 
infinitely superior to most of the pictures that are being 
painted by artists who have been trained solely as painters. 
They are both original and vital in conception. It is unfor- 
tunate that Dobson’s more serious sculpture cannot be secn 
at this exhibition, for he is one of the three or four outstanding 
sculptors in England. W. McCance. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
A WINNING PROGRAMME FOR UNIONISTS. 
[Vo the Editor of the Seucraror.| 

Sir,—Your editorial under the above heading sets forth an 
enlightened, an intcllectual programme, such as, if not merely 
adopted but actually absorbed and believed in by the leaders, 
would sweep the country from John 0’ Groat’s to Land’s End. 

Have the leaders your vision, your earnestness, the bases 
of efficiency, of success ? If instead of going to the country 
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- protection as the cure for unemployment, Mr. Baldwin 


had : 7 
uld not now be any unemployment in this country. Mr. 
wu 


MacDonald has repeated the Baldwin mistake in seeking, first, 
. European settlement instead of running concurrently with 
jt * Currency and Credit Reform,’ a mere administrative 
Act that can be enforced, put into operation, at any moment. 
The real encmy to full productive employment is “ High 
Finance,” working through the Bank of England and the 
qreasury—I am, Sir, &c., A. Hlenruorn Srort. 
5 Cross Street, Manchester, 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 
Sin—Might I venture to inform you how wholeheartedly I 
and many life-long Conservatives concur in your pronounce- 
ment of Unionist policy in all the points enunciated in your 
article of this week, but particularly in the Referendum 
and Universal Insurance and the supersession of pauperism? 
| was deputed a week ago to bring forward a motion at the 
forthcoming Scottish Unionist Conference in Glasgow on 
pehalf of the East Fife Association beseeching Mr. Baldwin 
to be more definite in his programme for improving the social 
condition of the wage-earner. We have now read his further 
development of policy, but it is still very nebulous and nega- 
tive, and lacks such a free and frank declaration as is contained 
in your article of how he would set about doing somcthing 
to ameliorate the condition and prospects of the working 
casses—I am, Sir, &c., G. ANDERSON. 
Guthrie Lodge, Newburgh, Fife. 


THE HOMECROFT POLICY. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sirn,—The letter reproduced in your article last week is merely 
an expansion of one which appeared in your columns last 
April entitled ‘* Grow Your Own Food.” Homecrofting is 
simply the science of creating your own food with your own 
hands; thereby, if you are a wage-earner, building a wall 
between you and hunger. All I want to urge is that people 
look at the social situation and see the absolute need for 
experimenting in this direction. In the present distraction 
of things social we are not advancing from victory to victory. 
We are going from confusion to confusion, and it is becoming 
plainer every year that our only resource against final con- 
fusion with all its nameless consequences is to erect a screen 
that is hunger-proof around the individual home. We must 
enable a man to produce his own main foodstuffs with his 
own hands from the soil around his house. There can be 
no doubt that that would ‘“‘do the trick.” That would 
save us from the worst. With every worker master of a 
Homecroft, and every child in a garden, we could snap our 
fingers at the food producers to whom your correspondent, 
I. W. Moses, refers, who try to force up prices by limiting 
It is truly hard if those who begin food- 


their production. 
growing for themselves occasion prices to go up for their 


less fortunate neighbours. But that argues, surely, not 
that we should turn back but that we should press on. And, 


besides, are the producers-for-themselves really the occasion 
of this action on the part of the producers-for-the-market ? 
My idea is rather that they are a handy excuse whereby 
the latter justify themselves. We do not produce fish for 
Yet milk gets poured down the sewers 
and fish thrown back into the sca. It is all just a manoeuvre 
which the commercial world has found out. It is all a mere 
part of a universal, lamentable process ; a process of gradual 
self-strangulation into which our industrial civilization has 
got entangled, through a long period of misdevelopment. 
And we must arrest the We must cut our way 
out. And there is a way of doing so. It consists in meeting 
these combines by becoming self-supporting. We cannot, 
f course, reply to every combine alone these lines. When 
the rubber planters play this game, for instance, we cannot 
But we can grow our own food. 
And, to quote Carlyle, * gad, we'd better.” All I want is 
to sce the incidence of this problem realized. Men will 
find the way out once they see the corner they are in. I 
vant to see science get down to it, and by that I mean the 
agricultural colleges. The task is as clear as a pike-staff— 
to erect a hunger-screen around the individual home against 
the days that are to come. I believe it can be done on very 
little ground. I am not going to stickle over the third-of- 


ourselves, or milk. 


process. 


reply by growing our own. 


an-acre point. 
acted on your fourth item, ‘* National Credit,” there | an obtainable and workable amount, and that it has got to 


My main point is that it could be done on 


be tried—not once or twice but again and again and again 
—till some way or other is found to relieve the masses of 
population from their present position of utter dependence on 
a machinery of exchange which the first international blast 
that blows will wreck, as it has wrecked it in Russia and 
Austria within recent memory. 

And we must continue attempting the invention of this 
screen, despite all the comments of those people who will 
not begin a job till they have learnt that somebody else 
has finished it. My appeal is to people who still have the 
courage to walk straight out upon an idea; to whom there 
is an attraction in bringing something off for the first time 
—of which number, I rejoice to see, what I always believed, 
that ‘“‘ Kynmon” is one. But why should not he be the person 
to step in and bring this thing off? ‘There is immortality 
awaiting the first man who really and finally does it. And 
| I have no doubt that the country is full of people who would 
| be content to bask in a few of the beams of the glory of his 
crown. I’m quite serious. Let him try the Surrey Garden 
Village Trust, Ltd., Croydon, for instance. ‘The 
| point is that if experimentation were adequaicly done on the 
problem, science has achieved a thousand and one more 
difficult tasks in the past than making a manageable piece 
of ground plus a working man’s wage keep away hunger 
permanently. 

If this is speculation, let it be remembered that everything 
worth while was once mere speculation; and most good 
things were not tried out once but many many times before 
they succeeded. But, of course, this matter is not altogether 
in the speculative stage now. Will someone not arise who 
will bring out another edition of William I. Smythe’s book 
which proves this? If I were in a position to speak of all 
I know, I could tell of at least beginning 
along these lines—gloriously impecunious, of course—here 
in England. But in view of “Kynmon’s” remark that 
an ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory—and if 
you think he deserves it—I wonder if you could print 
the appended private letter which an American reader of 
the Spectator sent me for my comfort on his reading 
*“*Kynmon’s” former criticism of my ‘*Grow Your Own 
Food”? communication. It is the hurried letter of a busy 
man, and obviously never intended for publication; but I 
feel sure that the generous writer will pardon the liberty 
of making this use of it :— 


essential 


one tentative 


, 


7 Way nesburg, Ohio. 

June 13th, 1924. 
Sir,—I have read with much interest your two recent comumuni- 
cations to the Spectator—also ‘ Kynmon’s’ letter. In this connexion 
1 am taking the liberty of enclosing you herewith a short account 
of a housing, or more properly a *home-ing’ experiment now in 

| operation two years. We now have fifty-one places occupied 
spring gardens now all planted—about an acre each, These places 
are occupied by coloured labourers most!y direct from the South, 
three families white. This proposition is working perfectly—-or 
nearly so. Your proposition works lt is so simple 
that most people can’t see it—it is too plain to be seen, We are 
proving (in my judgment have proven) the absolute accuracy of 
your argument. Note, we have provided an acre—-and a common 


absolutely ° 





pasture, thus ensuring a fully balanced table—milk, butter, eges, 
| meat (pork) and vegetables. The worker and his tamily work for 
| these things directly and not for money wages. 1 certainly hope 
you will succeed in bringing this question ot raising your own food 
to a greater public attention. It solves the problem. 

Very truly yours, 


J. J. Whitacre.” 
Surely it isn’t all purely and simply a speculation and a 
dream. But I dare not trespass further. And besides, neither 
*Kynmon” nor I are out for mere dialectics. There is surely 
no piece of research more hopeful than this or that offers 
a more alluring reward.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. Scorr. 





[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sir,—Referring to the letters in your issue of October 11th, 
whet this Public Utility Society has already achieved dis- 
| proves the statement made by Mr. F. W. Moses that * it 
would be impossible for citizens of large towns to secure suit- 


able grounds within a reasonable distance, buy the ground 
| and have houses built.” It is unfortunate that “* Kynmon ” 
| has not been able to obtain a copy of City Hicimes on Country 
Lanes. Ilad he criticism might have been 
more specific, Messrs. Macmillan have laticly reecived a 


done so, his 
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It would help us very much if “ Kynmon” 
would explain in what respect he considers that Professor 
Scott has overstated the blessings to be gained from ‘ Home- 
crofting.” Already some 44 families have paid the neces- 
sary instalments which will enable them to embark on the 


fresh supply. 


” 


“ great adventure ” of “* Homecrofting,” or the still greater 
adventure of a small holding on our Garden Village estate 
of 202 acres at Addington, when the scheme under which 
the houses can be provided is matured. 

In providing small holdings, we go, of course, much further 
than Professor Scott suggests, and in doing so we are on much 
less sure ground. We started out, however, deliberately to 
work for this, even during the last stages of the War, believing 
that it is due to the manhoed of the country that they should 
have the chance of gctting land on right lines for the purpose 
of carrying on whole-time food production for a living if they 
wish it, and that by proper organization it may be made 
possible to do so, notwithstanding the diflicultics in the way. 
To start off that organization we registered Addington Sma!l- 
holders, Ltd., as a Society under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts, which every applicant for land has to join, 
and he is also required to sign a Covenant of Co-operation, 
binding him to join in any reasonable co-operative movements 
that may be started, because we know that union is strength. 


We came gradually to realize that being only three miles from | 


Croydon there would probably be a considerable opening for 
plots to suit part-time cultivators, and we have now therefore 
some sixty plots from a-half to one and a-half acres, and have 
unconsciously provided the opportunity for this number of 
people to put Professor Scott’s ideas to the test. We intcr- 
view applicants before we acecpt their offer to buy the freehold, 
either by paying cash down, or on our hire-purchase terms 
under which payment with interest may be spread over {fifty 
vears by quarterly instalments, and we do our best to satisfy 
ourselves that they want the land for either whole or part time 
food production, and that they are likely to be able to turn it 
to good account, 

* Kynmon” seems to dcubt whether those who want the 
jand for the latter purpose will find it satisfactory ‘* when 
probably the necessary outlay involves the savings of years.” 
In the Board of Agriculture Journal for January, 1916, in an 
article entitled “* Croydon Vacant Lands Cultivation Society.” 
Miss Kk. L. Hudson, B.A., Hon. Secretary of that Society and 
also now our Secretary, gave the crop return of a nine-rod plot 
at the end of 1915 which had only been brought under cultiva- 
tion the previous April, and the total cash value was £6 12s. 9d ; 
Seeds and Manure, 13s. 6d.; net 19s. 3d. 
Given the land close to the house, both gradually becoming 
the freehold of the oceupier, and is it hard to believe that by 
the right sort of families they ‘* could be repaid for around £1 
a week ; that is to say, a few shillings over what the workman 
very likely pays in rent already”? As a matter of fact, one of 
those interested in our schcme—a clerk—-was ashamed at first 
to apply for land as he had so little money. Now he is the 
owner of one of our plots priced at £210, off which he has 
already paid £135, and he has only had occupation of the 
plot sinee the spring of this year. 

Of course, we do not confine our schemes to weekly wage- 
earners, and probably everyone will agree that from the 
sociological point of view the advantage of not doing so is 
very great. If * Kynmon” and others would like to start a 
Spectator ** Homecroft,” providing all those articles named by 
him and a house, I know an ex-Service man in receipt of a 
pension for whom I covet such a start. In all seriousness 
there must be many such men under somewhat similar con- 
ditions to whom a new life would open out if they could be 
established in a fully equipped ** Homecroft ” of the kind, 
and allowed to pay an annual rent which at the end of a given 


cash value, £5 


term of years would repay the cost, leaving them or their | 


heirs the possessors of the property. Unless the economies 
of “ Homecrofting ” can be shown to be unsound, the nation 


should concentrate on the idea more than on anything else at 


to make small holdings successful. The party in the State 
which first adopts a sound policy with regard to these two 
matters will, I believe, receive an immense measure of support 
throughout the constituencies.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Mark B. F. Masor, 
The Surrey Garden Village Trust, Ltd. Chairman, 
Tudor Cottage, Duppas Hill Terrace, Croydon. 











| . . . . 
| this to do with taking it as a beverage ? 
the moment, and next to it on the question why it is so diflicult | 





them. 


as 
[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.]} 

Srtr,—If one ounce of practice is, as ‘*‘ Kynmon ” Says, worth 
a ton of theory, even a fraction of an ounce may ‘be worth 
recording. From a ten rod alluiment I have, during the 
present year, got the following amounts :—360 Ib. potatoes 
50 Ib. swedes, 80 1b. spinach, 25 Ib. onions, 12 Ib, shallots 
10 lb. French beans, 15 cauliflowers, 66 beetroots, besides 
smaller amounts of several other things. I have several 
‘auliflowers coming on, and am still cutting spinach two or 
three times a week, and I have a fair supply of winter greens 
in prospect. The poiatces occupied half my allotment. $0 
a 20 rod plot, planted wholly with potatoes, ought to furnish 
four times the amount I get—i.e., 4b. a day for a yegy 
sullicient to keep a small family at any rate from starving 
I am the merest amateur at vegetable growing, only able to 
give to it a half-hour daily, without any help from anyone 
so that an average working man with wife and children to 
help could probably do a good deal more. 

I have read with the deepest interest Professor Secit’s 
articles in the Hibbert Journal and his letter in last week's 
Spectator. It has long been my profound conviction that 
salvation from our present social, economic and even moral 
evils can only be found along the lines of a scheme such: as }y 
suggests, under which the working man produces his own 
food. The prospect of so many houses having to be built 
all over the country provides a golden opportunity of giving 
it a trial.—I am, Sir, &ce., FRANCIS HuGuespon, 

41 Murray Road, Wimbledon, 


THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL, 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Str,—When I read the article with this heading in your issue 
of October 11th I fairly gasped! Had it appeared in sony 
miscellaneous weckly as an anonymous article by a journalist 
I could have understood it, but as a brief treatise by an 
eminent medical man it is astounding. It 
mass of scientific and considered opinion without offering any 
evidence worth naming. There is no discrimination between 
the kinds of alcohol, simply an approval of its moderate us 
without any attempted definition of moderation. No warning 
against the drinking of spirits and liqueurs. So alcohol is 
“a food ’—surely precious little food value is contained in 
aleoholic beverages. We certainly don’t need to drink it as 
‘**a food.” At the same time he classes alcohol with drugs. 
IIe deplores its use in excess, and suggests in the vast majority 
of cases excess is from drab surroundings. What about that 
great number who, in spite of happy cireumstances and 
enviable environment, are “ slain by strong drink” ? 

And the cure for “the only enemy which England has to 
fear” is, what do you think? Education! Will that alter 
the nature of alcohol, or its effect upon the human body? 
Who has not known well-educated men and women, profes- 
sional men and even clergymen overcome by drinking habits ! 
It is often the finest who go down. Sir Arbuthnot Lane was 
deeply impressed by the dullness of a suburban medical dinner 
which he had attended and addressed ; there was no alcohol 


contradicis a 


Ilis speech should have been stimulus enough. Alas ! for th 
fellowship which needs such aid to gaicty of heart. As @ 


life-abstainer, and one who has numberless teetotal friends in 
all walks of life, from gardeners to ex-Cabinet ministers, this 
illustration is deeply humorous. Why, we find life rich and 
free and joyous without this adventitious aid. Real merti- 
ment without the influence of alcohol. One of the jolliest 
holidays I ever spent was a trip to Norway with a shipload ol 
people nearly all teetotallers ; the bar wasn’t needed. Th 
crew found us the merriest party they ever carried. Put that 
against the depressed medical diners. 

This drug or narcotic may be valuable in saving the lives of 
infants after operations, and in other cases cited, but what has 
In a variety of ways 
it has been clearly demonstrated that, other things being equal, 


| the abstainer is healthier and longer-lived, while for athletic 


feats and Arctic explorations such beverages have been 
largely barred. 

If Sir Arbuthnot Lane has any fresh evidence to offer let 
him display it, but until then we will continue to believe those 
proved results which are available for all who wish to study 
The diminution in the use of alcohol in medical and 
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hospital practice during the present generation has been 
simply amazing. Abstaine rs do not judge what is right for 
others, but know that the life free from alcohol is healthier, 
carries less temptation, and does not lead others to the use of 
mething which may prove a curse. Those who go without 
what to them might be a harmless pleasure for the sake of 
others find no measure of regret or real loss in such an attitude. 
such superficial articles as the one under criticism do much 
jarm, are apt to lead unthinking people into believing the 
yse of alcohol is necessary, and greatly enhearten all who manu- 
facture and purvey the manifold variety of uident liquors.— 
Lam, Sir, &e., 

FrepericK E. POTTER. 


» 


Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 


Sin.—Sir Arbuthnot Lane is doubtless an authority on intes- 
tinal stasis, but he is doubtless not an authority on the physio- 
logical and psychological effects of alcohol. He is evidently 
unaware of recent scientific work on the subject—the latest 
researches indicating that alcohol, even in very small doses, 
has a definite deleterious effect on the mind processes. Sir 
{rbuthnot’s advocation of alcohol for infants may do great 
harm among the partly educated. However, let us be thank- 
ful for our relative freedom to indulge in aleohol, Communism, 
schools, and, may I add, unabbreviated 
am, Sir, &e., 


proletarian Sunday 
intestinal tracts.—I 
R. W. Wricur. 


Testbourne House, Totton, Tiants. 


INVALID CHILDREN. 
| To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—May I, by the good nature of your journal, send a few 
words which can be brought eventually to the notice of 
children ? For many generations Youth has been a resolute 
stamp collector ; here is the eGpportunity for Youth to become 
a stamp distributor. A highly engaging ecard has_ been 
prepared, based on the name and reputation of Peter Rabbit, 
a character well known in nurseries and places where they 
read. Miss Beatrix Potter, who the Peter Rabbit 
hooks, has given authority for the scheme to be organized. 
The ecard, with the battle-cry of, ‘* Peter and his friends need 
your help!”? has spaces for fifteen stamps, and, in order that 
parents may not feel overlooked or neglected, there is a frame 
in which mother or father can set a contribution. The cards 
are obtained from Lady Algernon Gordon Lennox, 117 Picca- 
dilly, W.1, and all the stamps go into the grateful cash-box 
of the Invalid Children’s Aid Association. 

The game affords to children who own good health an 
oceasion to assist children who are ill, and the kindliness of it 
induces me to hope that you will allow me, in this manner, 
t) give the rules wide and general notice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Signed) W. Perr Ripce. 

The Garrick Club, London, W.C. 2. 


wrote 


THE RECKLESS DRIVER. 
| To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sin—I am glad you have taken up a matter which in this 
county, with its huge motor works, is an ever-increasing 


menace ; many of the roads here arc little better than testing 


tracks. Accidents are recorded week by week in the local 
papers in inereasing numbers. One great danger might 


certainly be removed by the reinforcement of the law obliging 
hieyelists to carry rear lights. I driven 

1906, and know by long experience that when two cars, 
with powerful headlights, are approaching each other, a 
bieyelist is practically invisible to the overtaking car, and the 
driver ean little attached to him should 


have cars sinee 


have blame an 
accident occur. 
the old and infirm pedestrians as they try to cross the strects 
in our county towns, and it is pathetic to see what misery is 
Hlere a real speed limit 
ight improve matters, for it is apparently hopeless to expect 


added to the lives of these people. 


consideration from the majority of drivers, who seem to 

be unaware that pedesirians have any rights on the highway. 
lam, Sir, &e.. VERONICA S. BATCHELOR, 
Hill Wootton House, near Warwick. 








Lately I have been watching the faces of 


SCIENCE A PROFESSION FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—lI see in last weck’s Spectator that a lady correspondcnt 
advocates the foundation of a training college for teaching 
house work. This letter brought to my memory the criticism 
of English women by some French and Belgian women who 
had been refugees in England during the Great War. These 
women were of the educated middle They paid a 
great tribute to the kindness and generosity of English 
women during the hard times of the War, but they were 
severe in their criticism of the extravagance and love of 
pleasure and want of thrift among English women, duc, they 
said, to the education of girls in England. The chief idca 
of education seemed to be the provision of magnificent 
buildings, beautiful gardens, tennis courts and opportunities 
for amusements and diversions. ‘The majority of the pupils 
in these schools were drawn from small if not humble homes, 
often at a great sacrifice of their parents. How many of 
these girls on returning to their homes became discontented 
and disinclined for home life? 

If there is, as I think, some truth in the point of view 
of our foreign visitors in regard to the education of girls in 
surroundings out of keeping with their own homes, how 
much more justly might their criticism be directed towards 
the education of women for domestic service in a training 
college with all the expensive paraphernalia considered neces- 
sary for such an institution. Is a woman trained in a college 
likely to settle down happily to the humdrum life of domestic 
work in a small home ? The education for all trades involves 
trials and hardships: an mechanic learns his 
trade as an apprentice in a workshop, a grocer in a shop, a 
chauffeur under a motor-car, and the proper place to learn 
housework is in a home. 

Environment has much _ influence education. What 
could be more dissimilar than the bustle and social surround- 
ings of a great institution and of a quiet home. Domesticity 
is not learned in colleges and institutions, but in homes. 
Anyone who has experience of maids accustomed to the 
bustle of a great house, or to hotels, knows how difficult 
they find the change to the great atmosphere of an ordinary 
house, which they find dull and wanting in excitement. 
I know of no friend or acquaintance who would advocate 
an institution in which to train for domestic work. ‘There 
was much truth in one of the Spectators articles regarding 
the outlook on life of the Italians. If you work you 
if you don’t work you won't cat—unless, one might add, a 
dole is available. Most writers on the important 
of domestic life seem to look on the question from the point 
of view of the rich owner of a large house. Rich people 
and great houses are few and will be fewer. The point cf 
view of the small household, where there is the everlasting 
struggle to eke out a moderate income in the face of increased 
of living and overwhelming taxation, 
The foundation of expensive training colleges is 
I am, Sir, &c., 

mC. W, 


DOMESTIC 


class. 


engineer 


on 


eat, 


question 


cost dominates the 


situation. 
not going to solve the problem. 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 


Sir,—As an educated woman who has served five 


in cap and apron as a domestic servant, and investigated 


years 


the question from every standpoint, will you allow me to 
protest against the separation of classes that would result 
from training gentlewomen as domestic servants as a separate 
class from any other ? I hope when we have raised domestic 
service to the level of hospital nursing that the distinetion 
*Jady ” will be dropped in connexion with childven’s nurses. 
It is invidious and often 

No one ever speaks of a lady hospital nurse. The training 
distinction. One of the Manchester Halls of 
Residence for University women has been staffed for a long 


misleading. 
is suflicient 
time very successfully with educated women. I also know 
at least one girls’ school that has adopted the same plan. 
There are plenty of ways in which girls can learn the technique 
of domestie work, the training that is needed in the wider 
mental outlook that recognizes “*‘ the kitchen as the centre 
and source of political economy.” We are getting on. Last 
week at Brighton for the first time in history the N.C.W. 
included in their agenda a resolution that “ all girls whatever 
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their station inlife” should be trained in domestic work. This 
was a result of the work of the Domestic Service Committee 
last year, and I understand the N.C.W. is considering the 
formation of a Housewi..s’ Section.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANN Pore. 
510 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 10. 


UNCOMMON WILD FLOWERS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sin,—I was much interested in Mr. Perey Ripley’s suggestion 
in the Spectator of September 27th that readers might com- 
municate their experiences of uncommon wild flowers. Some 
twenty years ago I was fortunate enough to find the wild 
Gladiolus in a lonely part of the New Forest ; also another 
day in September a lovely blue gentian about five inches high— 
the Marsh Gentian perhaps. Here, the Bee Orchis grows in 
abundance, but I have never seen the Man, or Fly. The 
marshes are covered with the beautiful horsebean, and the 
white stock scents the cliffs as in Canon Vaughan’s time.— 
I am, Sir, &c., GEORGINA GRANT. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Percy Ripley, spoke of a 
pleasure well known to the botanist—the thrill of coming across 
a rare flower unexpectedly. May I suggest that this pleasure 
would be a more common one if lovers of flowers did something 
to propagate them in likely places? At any rate, such a 
pious task would be some set-off to the devastations of 
plunderers. The beautiful Marsh Gentian (Gentiana pneu- 
monanthe) grows abundantly on a certain Cheshire common, 
and a friend and myself have for some years sowed the seed 
on another beautiful common in the neighbourhood. This 
attempt has had a certain amount of success, and it has 
flowered regularly in its new home, though it has not yet 
spread as we hoped it would. This may be accounted for by 
the conditions. The pneumonanthe is easily choked by grass, 
and, in its original home, which is used as a golf links, it grows 
in the semi-rough, the penumbra, as an astronomical friend 
calls it, where it takes its chance of the scythe on condition that 
its rivals are mown too, and where it is moreover fairly safe 
from worse dangers—-for the golfer keeps strictly to business. 
There, in the July sunshine, one may see whole patches where 
the spring grass and the pink bell-heather are as it were washed 
ever with a lovely blue.—lI am, Sir, &c., F. F. 


DR. RUDOLF STEINER. 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—I have been much interested in the review in your 
literary supplement of A Dominie’s Five and other books 
they happen to make five——of Mr. A. S. Neill. While the 
question of new methods in education is still fresh im the 
minds of your readers, may I draw their attention, and 
perhaps their number will also include Mr. Neill, to the 
educational work of Dr. Rudolf Steiner, which is almost 
unknown in this country, despite the fact that Dr. Steiner 
has recently lectured in London under the chairmanship 
of no less an authority on education than Miss Margaret 
Macmillan ? 

Your reviewer approves of the fact that Mr. Neill appears 
to be abandoning the somewhat doctrinaire tone in which 
he spoke of education in his earlier works, owing to the fact 
that he has discovered that it is impossible to be precise in 
the matter of the child when you can only be tentative in 
your opinions on man. Mrs. Williams-Elis will find in 
Dr. Steiner a man who is able to be precise in the matter of 
education for the very reason that he has a clear and scicntifie 
conception of the past and future development of man, which 
may perhaps be best described as a theory of spiritual evolu- 
tion. On several of the points which he raises in his article 
1¢ would undoubtedly find that Dr. Steiner throws a remark- 
ably clear light. For instance, in the first seven years of 
ife the problem is not how to withdraw children from an 
adult environment, but how to place them among grown-up 
xeople whose normal actions they can profitably imitate. 
4 child learns to speak, and to walk, through association 
with adults, and anything which it learns before the change 
of teeth—in its way as significant a mark in a child’s develop- 
nent as puberty—should be accomplished through the 
‘aculty of imitation with which nature has endowed it. It 





is certainly not an age when—even roughly speaking—tp, 
stomach governs the head. 

Then self-government, excellent as it may sometimes he 
for the oldest children, is often definitely harmful for the 
younger ones because it tends to make them adult in thei 
conceptions of life when they are, after all, still Children 
and deprives them of that reverenee for authority Which, 
as Dr. Steiner observes, appears transformed in later life a 
the capacity which can only be inadequately deseribed as 
the power of conferring blessing. I have ventured to draw 
attention to Dr. Steiner both because, in a chorus of Un. 
certain voices, his is the only one which appears to speak 
with the consistency and authority, and because there are 
signs that at last his work is to secure adequate recognition, 
The Waldorf School at Stuttgart, which Dr. Steiner founded, 
is now a thing of some note ; but it is not generally known 
that a similar school has recently been founded in Holland, 
and The New School, which is to open next January jy 
Streatham, will also be conducted on his principles.— 1 = 
Sir, &c., A. C. Harwoop, 

2 Lupus Street, S.W. 1. 


THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—It is surprising to an old and faithful reader to fing 
the Spectator looking with favour upon the Russian Treaty 
and advocating the admission of Russia to the League of 
Nations. The Soviet Government at Moscow is an enemy 
to civilization. Its purpose is to destroy orderly government 
everywhere. It sends its propaganda into many countries 
to promote the Red revolution. In the United States th. 
Workers’ Party is supplied with funds from Moseow and 
takes its orders from the Third Internationale. In Great 
Britain a considerable section of the Labour Party, or in 
other words the Socialist Party, derives its financial and 
political inspiration from the same source. What is the 
Spectator doing in that galley ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
EDWARD FULLER, 
Philadelphia, September 18th. 


« JUNIOR.” 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—The dispute is an old one and, of course, there are 
two points of view. I think, however, that William Smith, 
Ksq., Jun., is correct, because “ junior” is not individual 
but descriptive—a guide to the individual, so to speak. For 
years I have always used the form William Smith, Esq. 
(Junior). It is accurate and has the additional advantage of 
administering the * knock-out ” to both combatants.—l am, 
Sir, &e., R. If. Forman (Colonel). 
386 Filzjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


ray r 
POETRY. 
_— oe” 
SURPRISE EPITAPH ON A VICTORIAS 
POET-REVIEW ER, 
Rest! Rest! Your dissonance is donc, 
Brain in the grave, and the sands run. 
No more flat triumphs paid with tears, 
No more log-rolling of bad spheres. 


Bitterness silenced, boycott done, 
Brain in the grave, and the sands run. 


But something stays above the ground 
That ages hence shall men astound,- 

The achievement you se wisely planned 
When your little harp was in your hand,— 
A song or two to thrill the wire, 

The expression of the soul's desire ; 

And something true, and noble, and fine 
That veined your prose with life divine 

In two little volumes written deep 

When your dissonant mind was half asleep. 


The reviewer was stilled ; but the poet won ; 
And your harp is hanging over the sun. 
Hersertr E. PALMER. 
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BEN JONSON'S CONVERSATIONS WITH 
WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by R. F. PAT- 
TERSON, M.A., Litt.D., formerly Foundation Scholar 
of St. John’s College, and Charles Oldham Shakespearo 
Scholar, Cambridge University. Foolscap 4to. Taste- 
fully bound in grey linen. Vs. 6d. net 
“or the first time we have here an adequate and complete edition of 
one of the most amusing as well as most important doc ‘uments of Eliza- 
bethan times . . . admirably edited.”—Saturday Review, 
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By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF, With 16 half-tone gee 
and coloured wrapper. 3s. 6d. ne 


THE ‘“ WALLET” LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
PROSE. 


\ selection of masterpieces in belles lettres distinguished 
by convenicnce of size, lightness, good type, and by high 
artistic merit. With portrait frontispiece and a wrapper 
in colour. In charming Cloth binding. ls. 6d. net each 
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By C. H. HERFORD, M.A., Litt.D., Honorary Professor 
ot English Literature, University of Manchester. Fools- 
cap 4to. Bound in grey linen. 6s. net 
° . Exactly what might be expected of Professor Herford ; clear, 


assessments, all-embracing but adinirably Pg portioned, 
and seasoned with his ripe critical judgment ~Wes tminster Gazette, 

“ Altogether a valuable piece of scholarship. Outloo my 
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By T. G. CRIPPEN. Fully illustrated, demy Svo. 


most fair in its 


10s. 6d. net 
A fascinating study of Christmas folk-lore, legend. and history ; its 
observances in ancient and modern times thro uughout the world. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS. 


By |. H. JACKSON, With coloured wrapper and frontis 


piece and many plates end ot her illustrations. 28. 6d. net. 
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“The true stuff of romance.”—Evening Standard. 


Sard Harker 


By Joun MASEFIELD. Third large Impressim printing. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 7s. 6d. net. 
“We cannot think where to find its match for swift movement 
with literary grace.”—Morning Post, 


The Constant Nymph 
By MARGARET KENNEDY, author of “ The Ladies of Lyndon.” 
. 6d, net, The new book by a most promising novelist, who 
hae! teen called the lineal descendant of Jane Austen, 7s, 64. net. 
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A SERIES OF SPIRITUAL CLASSICS 








Dom RoGer Hupieston, O.S.B., 
Downside Abbey. 


General Editor: Monk of 


Price per volume, in cloth, 5s.; in leather, top edge gilt, 
7s. 6d, 


Volumes Now Recdy: 


1.—THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE, in 
the Translation of Sir Tost: Matruew, Kt. (1620), 
Revised and emended by Dom RoéerR Hun estoy, 
Monk of Downside Abbey, with an Introduction by 
the same. 
the version of Sir Tobias Matthew, which has great 
literary crit, and ought not to be forgotten. 
Dr. CuARLES Bucs, D.D, 
2—THE LIVES OF THE BRETHREN OF THE 
ORDER OF PREACHERS, in the Translation of 
Father Piracip Conway, O.P. Revised and edited by 
the Very Rev. Bepe Jarrett, Provincial of the English 
Dominicans, with an Introduction by the same. 

This work, which bears much the same relation to the early 
history of the Dominican Order that the Little Flowers of 
St. Francis does to that of the early Franciscans, has never yet 
been published in English, the translation of Father P. Conway 
being privately prinied, and only a small number of copies 
circulated. 
3—LOVE SONGS OF SION. A volume of English 

Medizval Devotional Verse, selected and, where 
necessary, modernised by Nevitte Warrs, B.A., with 
an Introduction by the same. 
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MODERN 
LILLIPUT 


By DAVID ALEC. WILSON. A history of the re-discovery 
ot the Lilliput Archipelago and what has been happening 


there. 7/6 net. (Now ready.) 

“He has been too wise to try to copy Swiit’s manner. es 
The savage intensity of Swift's satirical passion is re epl: rced, if not 
balanced, by cooler judgment and a more detached come imvention. 

—Times Literary Supplement. 
. . . 
Intelligence in Expression 


With an Essay, “ Originality of Thought and its Physiological 

Conditions.” By LEONE VIVANTE. Translated by 

Artuur Broprick Buttock, M.A. With Preface by Prot. 
H. Witvon Carr. 10/6 net. (November.) 


Ramblings and Jottings 


in the Dream of Life 
By DUDLEY M. WALLACE, 5/- net. (November.) 


The Colours of a Great City 


Two Playlets. By S. N. GHOSE. 1/6 net. (Now ready.) 


La Danseuse, and other Poems 
By ELSIE PATERSON CRANMER. 3/6 net. (October 28.) 


PRACTICAL NATURE CURE 
Health Without Drugs. By B. NOICE GRAINGER. 
5/- net. The manipulative exercises, made clear by 22 photo- 
graphs, may be applied by the average person. The prescribed 
diet and natural remedies, together with the exercises, should 
prove sufficient for the restoration and maintenance of health. 

(October 28.) 


C.W. DANIEL COMPANY 
Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


LONDON: THE 
Graham House, 
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say something that 
to SU that 
they wouldn't know whether she was being naughty or not. 


of rebellion, in the circumstances, was to 
adult people would not quite understand ; say it 
She satisfied herself that way, and didn’t cause pain to them. 
It was above all against her father, against his justice and 
moderation, against the sternness of his religious belief and 
the picty of his life, that she rebelied. er whole attitude of 
mind was to be conditioned by the method she taught herself 
of daring her father without suffering any penalty. 

Although she was quite unconscious of it, her father became 
in the same 





to her the symbol of God, and God she treated 
fashion ; dared Him with half-bold. 


She wrote of her family : ** They are religious, 


she small, engaging 
blasphemies, 
except me, and address an eclipse, every morning, whom they 
eall *Father.’” She to God noted 
clergyman,” ** Papa above,” as “ Burglar, banker, father.” 
The transition was easy ; for God in Amherst was rather like 
Mr. One cf the most notable sermons 


their referred as “a 


as 


Edward Dickinson. 


| ever delivered in Amherst was upon the text, “* I heard Thy 


however much 


But 
she loved her God as 


voice in the garden and was afraid.” 


Kimily was thrilled by her wickedness, 


deeply as she loved her father. 


She was capable of being more downright in her rebellions. 
While still at the 
morning that the next day, Christmas Day, was to be kept as 


she was school, mistress announced one 


a fast day; the girls were to stay in their rooms and meditate. 
She added that the schoo! might then and there stand up in 


The school did 


all except Emily and her room-mate. The mistress 


token of their understanding and agreement. 
stand up 
was amazed ; 
to them the meaning of the day and the serious thoughts 
which it should engender in a truly pious mind. She ended by 


she ordered them ail to sit down and explained 


asking that anyone who was so lost to a sense of reverence as 


Towarps the middle ef the nineteenth century the hardest, 
ssiest hat in Amberst, Massachusetts, could daily be seen 
on top of the austere and kindly countenance of Mr. Edward 
Dickinson. lis long black cane, too, was a miracle cof 
propricty, and if the horses of his cabriolet were not invariably | 
’ fastest and sleekest in the town, it was for no lack of 
ambition and judgment his friend and neighbour, Deacon 
luke Sweetser, was a life-long rival for pre-eminenee in 
carriage horses and sometimes would steal a mareh on him 
there. But these were the only vanities that Mr. Dickinson 
allowed himself: be was really too much in earnest in the 
rugule for rectitude to be tempted far in pursuit of the mere 
shows of life. Ile had never exactly found salvation ; but 


went husmably to church and prayed continually that he 


echt be made a better man. Do net think for a moment 


that he Was narrow-minded, or that he passed uncharitable | 
ddgments on the sins of others. He was a man of culture and 


ntleman, friend to the widow and orphan: his criticism 


to 


was reserved for his own conduct, and he was never heard 
reprove any man for moral failings. 

He married a sweet, timid, gentle girl. who came of good 
family and had been excellently finished off. 
brought t 


she made him 


Her dowry was 
» Amherst in a waggon drawn by a team of brindle 
oxen 5 a silent, creditable, and obedient wife. 
There still survives an old yellow certificate which she earned 


at school for her exemplary conduct 


Miss Emily Norcross, for punctual attendance, close applica- 
, good acquirements, and discreet behaviour merits the appro- 
bation of her preceptress.” 


Sucha certificate might have been awarded her at the end ofeach 
year of her life. Of course, Edward and she were never likely 
to fall into a romantic passion for each other ; a few weeks 
before their marriage Edward had sensibly written, * Let us 
I do not expect or 





prepare for a life of rational happiness. 
wish for a life of pleasure; but they were genuinely devoted 
to each other, and, I suppose, rationally happy. There were 
three children of this marriage 
and a voleano, 

Emily Norcross Dickinson was rebellious 
could walk. Now, it was hard to 
because Father was so kind. You knew that everything he 
And he wasn’t angry when you were 


the time 


rebellious, 


from 
when she be 
did was for the best. 


mischievous : you just saw how much you had hurt him. He 
hever punished Emily when she was particularly naughty, 
he picked up the hard hat and the black cane and went out of 
the Emily was passionately fond of him, too; it 


made her miserable if she offended him. But she could not 


room, 


shocking people. The age was one of the most rigid formality ; 
We can picture it well from a note written by a neighbour to 


Emily’s mother :— 





‘Professor Fiske will lead Helen over to play with Emily beneath 
the syringas, this ternoon. In ease it prove not convenient to 
send her home, he will call for her in the chaise toward nightfall, 
before the dew falls.” 

Quite early Emily learned that the most comforting form 





a boy, Austin, a girl, Lavinia, | 





| It is this that 


| lation of life. 


| stamped upon our memories. 


to wish to spend the day in any other fashion should stand 
up so that the whole school might observe her. Emily stood 
up, terrified and alone. 

It was 
Dickinson’s poctry 
a litile tle irreverent. But 
the full tale of which has never been told, 
into seclusion and introversion, and limited 
For tiiirty years after she literally 
She fell 
her love 


that set the for 


in almost every pecin she 


key 


is a little acid, 


this rebelliousness emily 


humorous, a lit ihere is one event, 
which drove her 
concentrated, and 
distinguished her thought. 
home. 


never went beyond the garden gate of her 


instantaneously and overwhelmingly in love, and 


was fully and ideally returned. 
was married, and the two parted almost as soon as they met, 


Bui the man whom she loved 


in terror of their own hearts, in a fierce resolve to keep their 
ilumination pure. And to Kmily, the cestasy and agony of 
their love, so momentary, so eternal, became the whole reve- 
it is of this parting, and of her father’s death, 
that she writes in her greatest poem : 
ye My life closed twice 
It yet 

If Immortality unveil 
A third event to me 


before its close ; 


remains to see 


So huge, so hope less to conceive, 
As these that twice befell. 

Parting is all we know of heaven, 
And all we need of hell. 


gave her so clean an insight into the nature 


of pain and the expanse of pain; for pain must come in its 
most penetrating, mest terrible degrees before we can seize it 
thoroughly in consciousness and have the map of its grandcur 
She writes of pain :— 
“Tt has no future but itself, 

Its infinite realms contain 

Its past enlightened to receive 
New of pain.” 


peri as 
it is this that drove her to dwell in thought, continually, 
upon death and the prospect of immortality that 
cems to write only upon these two subjects, or upon subjects 
at the furthest remove from them, the minutiae of nature. 
Could anyone else have so lost proportion by brooding as t» 


so she 


write to a friend whose father had died on her wedding day : 
“ Pew daughters have the immortality of a father for a bridal 
gift”? As 
the rapacity with which she asks for details when any of her 
‘riends dangerously ill, the she exhibits 
for ms of She death 
immortality through all the regions of her mind; she saw 
, It is rarely indeed 


she grew old, it is startling, abhorrent even, to ses 


hunger 
hunted 


are and 


oceasi condolence. and 


them hand in hand wherever she turned. 
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that she writes with such quiet and coolness as in her poem, 


This Quiet Dust” :— 
“This quiet dust was Gentlemen and Ladies, 

And Lads and Girls ; 

Was Jaughter and ability and sighing, 
And frocks and curls. 

This passive place a Summer's nimble mansion, 
Where Bloom and Bees 

Fulfilled their Oriental Circuit 
Then ceased like these.” 


‘When Elizabeth Barrett Browning was recently dead, she 
* I noticed that Robert Browning had 
made another poem, and was astonished—till I remembered 


wrote to a friend: 


that I, myself, in my smaller way, sang off charnel steps.” 
Her nature poems are quaint and fantastic. They 


“ superficial 
things that gave her delight.” 
eomposition is this :—* When... a sudden light 
erchards, or a new fashion in the wind troubled 

attention, I felt a palsy, here, the verses just relieve 
but she was given to the practice of 


words than from any wish to magnify herself. 


eae. 


* An awful tempest mashed the air, 
The clouds were gaunt and few ; 
A black, as of a spectre’s cloak, 
Hid heaven and earth from view. 


The creatures chuckled on the roofs, 

And whistled in the air, 

And shook their fists and gnashed their teeth, 
And swung their frenzied hair. 


The morning lit, the birds arose ; 

or , 

The monster's faded eyes 

Turned slowly to his native 
. > ise.’ 

And peace was Paradise. 


coast, 


In her seclusion Emily made no attempt to publish her 
was too much afraid, probably, of any crise ; 
She 
scribbled down all her poems, good and bad, plain, obscure, 
and deliberately enigmatic, without any kind of revision. 
attaches to most of them, and she 
confined to direct, antithetical revolt against her 


poems. She 
and she had too much vanity to submit to judgment. 


The tinge of * wickedness ” 
is generally 


upbringing and her environment—as much compelled by 
them, that is, as if she had written hymns for the delight of 


her father. 
Emily Bronté. 


“When I try to organize,” she confessed, 


explodes and leaves me bare and charred.” And yet, 


her way a great poet. 


diffused from that central fire. ALAN Porter. 


WHAT IS LEFT OF MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Speculum Mentis; or, The Map of Knowledge. 
Collingwood. (Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d.) 

The Scientific Approach to Philosophy. 
Carr. (Macmillan. 12s.) 


By 


Mopern philosophy is in a bad way. 
the encroachments of science, it is robbed of the strength 
to withstand these foes from without by divisions within. 
Philosophers have always disagreed, but it only in 
modern times that they have carried their disagreement 
to the point of disputing whether there is or should be such 
a thing as philosophy at all. There is nevertheless to-day 
a controversy among philosophers not only as to whether 


is 


one philosophy has more value than another, but as to whether 


any philosophy can have value, and of the two main schools 
of modern philosophy, one, that of the New Realists, is pre- 
pared quite definitely to assert that it cannot. 

The peculiar contribution of this school consists not so 
much in the assertion of a new metaphysic, as in the intro- 
duction of a new technique. The New Realists do not tell 
us that the Universe is of such and such a king, but that, 


are, as 
Mr. Aiken says in the excellent introduction to his selection, 
~a mere affectionate playing with the smaller 
Her own account of her 
on the 
my 
>. 
* heightening ” 
in her letters, probably more from her anxicty to find effective 
It is only 
when she is being part-symbolical that she writes of nature 
The Tempest is a crude and vigorous picture :— 


She has neither the energy nor the honesty of 
She never sustained her vision long enough 
to write a profound poem, a poem of strength and simplicity. 
“my little force 
if 
liveliness, wit, and originality suffice to make a poet, she is in 
One vast insight she was granted, too ; 
and her poems are never without some measure of light 


R. G. 


By Professor Wildon 


Threatened on the 
one side by the growth of psychology and on the other by 


a 
if we want to find out what kind of universe it is, we must 
proceed by such and such a method. And the meth, d 
prescribed is emphatically not that adopted by traditiong] 
philosophy. 

Philosophers, on the whole, have assumed that m 
the mere process of reasoning about the universe 
provided his reasoning were good enough, arrive at results 
which were necessarily true of the universe. If the UNiverse 
were like a mathematical problem, this assumption would 
be correct. Unfortunately, the universe is not like a mathe. 
matical problem ; it is not logical, it does not exhibit neces. 
sity, or, if it doce, it exhibits contingency as well, and, if it 
is a unity, that unity has yet to be revealed. The consequence 
is that when the philosopher sits back in his chair and specy. 
lates about the universe at large, his results, though 
undoubtedly interesting, are interesting only to those intep. 
ested in the psychology of the philosopher. They reflect 
the philosopher’s mind, and they reflect nothing else, | 
follows that if we wish to know what the universe js like, 
we must leave our armchairs and go and see ; in other words, 
we must follow the methods of science. 

This, accordingly, is what the New Realist proceeds to do, 
He denies that philosophy can provide us with a short cut 
to philosophical truth ; he denies, in fact, that there is sych 
a thing as philosophic ul truth, and abjuring the heroic methods 
of traditional metaphysics, he proceeds to substitute for the 
whole truth about the whole a series of true solutions of 
specific problems. In other words, he applics the methods 
of science to the traditional subject matter of philosophy, 

The most important feature of this procedure is the New 
Realist’s habit of taking his problems one by one, 
dexvouring to solve them without necessary reference to 
the solution of other problems, Whereas most philosophers 
have held that it is necessary to have a complete theory of 
the universe as a preliminary to the treatment of any philoso- 


an, by 
> could, 


and en- 








phical question, and have postulated of any solution that it 
shall harmonize with this complete theory, the New Realists 
have dispensed with any general metaphysie and procceded 
to accumulate a series of what appear to them to be true 
though isolated propositions. Wor the ordinary philosopher 
this method is untenable, partly because he holds that no 
isolated truth is true, partly because he is convinced that it 
cannot be isolated. He fulminates, therefore, against what 
he calls the vicious methods of abstraction to which New 


| Realists are prone, on the ground that abstraction, in destroy- 


ing the unity from which the abstraction is made, falsifies 
both what is abstracted and what is said about it. And, if 
the universe is indeed a unity, this is true enough. But the 


universe may be merely an aggregate, and, since all attempts 
to prove it to be anything else have only succeeded at the 
cost of unscrupulously suppressing whatever the alleged unity 
could not swallow, the belief in a unity must for the present 
be consigned to the limbo of those numerous philosophical 
theories which spring from and are dictated by the desire 
to construct a universe which conforms with our wishes. 
This desire does credit to the philosopher who feels it, 
but unfortunately it is not known whether the universe has 
any such intention, and until we are in a position to ascertain 
the views of the universe on the point, it is better to endeavour 
patiently to discover what sort of universe it is, instead of 
informing it what kind of universe it must be. 

This is not Mr. Collingwood’s view. On the contrary, le 
holds that the universe, so far from being indifferent to our 
thoughts, is nothing but our thoughts, and he has written an 
exceedingly brilliant book to prove it. His position—and in 
view of his dislike of labels I hope that he will forgive me for 
venturing to say so—is that of the Italian philosophers, 
Croce and Gentile ; it is, that is to say, a position which, in 
its optimism as to the prospects of philosophy, is the very 
reverse of that which we have been describing. As stated by 
Mr. Collingwood, its chief features are follows. Sell- 
consciousness is the stuff of which the universe is composed, 
and just as the consciousness of mind by itself alone is real, 
so the study of mind by itself alone is true. ‘This study is 
philosophy. ‘“ In philosophy,” says Mr. Collingwood, “ sub- 
ject and object are identified, and this is the differentia ob 
philosophy.” ‘ Intelligence alone is absolutely intelligible, 
and therefore absolute knowledge can only be the knowledge 
of a knowing mind by itself.’ This identity between subject 
and object, though it only becomes explicit in philosophy, 
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“POLITICS FROM WITHIN 


BY THE RT. HON. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D. 
WITH A FOREWORD BY THE Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT CARSON. 








During his term of office as Parliamentary Secretary for Education, Minister of Munitions, Minister of Recon- 
struction and first Minister of Public Health, the author kept a diary, and it is this diary which enables him 
to draw aside the curtain and reveal the political stage during the anxious years of war and reconstruction. 
Mr. Addison is able to tell the inner history of the relations between the men who loomed so large on the 








political horizon of the time. Illustrated. 2 Volumes. 


36/- net. Postponed to November 4. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY 


RALPH NEVILL, in the pages of this book, has brought the life and history of the beautiful city under 


wview—her kings and emperors, her lovely women, her poets, writers, musicians, painters, sculptors, 


architects, politicians. 
18/- net. 


Her theatres and cafés are given their proper place. 


Illustrated. Demy 8ve. 


DAILY MAIL: “ Very charming and entertaining book.” 


MEMORIES OF RUSSIA, 1916-1919 


By PRINCESS PALEY. The Princess Paley is the morganatic wife of the late Grand Duke Paul Alex- 


androvitch. 
to thinking readers irrespective of political hue. 


Of that unhappy monarch, Nicholas II., she recounts many illuminating things. 


The book is a human document of merit, dealing with great times and events, that should appeal 


His prophetic words, “‘ Say 


to the Ambassador of France that this terrible war demands an expiatory victim, and that I am to be that 


victim,” possess the quality of Greek tragedy. 


FURTHER MEMORIES of IRISH LIFE 
By The Rt. Hon. Sir HENRY ROBINSON, Bt., the 
author of Alemories Wise and Otherwise. Long 
experience gained in Irish administration has brought 
the author in contact with the Irish people under all 
manner of conditions. He has stored up a fund of 
memories of that country rich in humour and pathos. 
Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 

Ready in November. 


PARENT OR PEDAGOGUE 

By Dr. E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. The author, 
following up his recent successful treatise on “ The 
Reconstruction of Mind,” here supplies the want, long 
felt by parents, of an up-to-date and practical guide to 
the first stages in the education of their children. The 
book is written in the light of the latest psychology and 
adelightfully unconventional style, and it ought to effect 
a veritable revolution in current notions of education. 
7/6 net. 


THE CARPENTER OF ORRA 


The story of a carpenter who works through brotherly 
love toward the salvation of the world. It is a story 
of love and romance, passion and pity. By PATRICK 
MACGILL, author of Children of the Dead End. 
7/6 net. 


LAYCOCK OF LONEDALE 

There were higher things in life than money for Roger 
Laycock, yet when his father disinherited him in favour 
of his two brothers, he determined to beat them at 


llustrated. 


their own game of money-making. A powerful York- 
shire story. By W. RILEY, author of Windyridge. 
//O net, 


Illustrated. 





Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


PRINTS FROM MANY TRAILS 

sy H. MORTIMER BATTEN, F.Z.S. A series of 
delightful stories about animals in which the author 
shows an intimate acquaintance with Wild Life. They 
are the work of a sympathetic observer of the ways 
of animals who gives voice to the feelings about which 
the lower creatures are inarticulate. 

Illustrated, 12/6 net. Ready early November. 


WOMAN IN WORLD HISTORY: 
Her Place in the Great Religions 


By E. M. WHITE. In this comprehensive study the 
authoress has ransacked the ages and roamed the world 
to trace woman’s influence in the story of civilisation, 
with special reference to the great religions and to their 
effect on the position of womanhood, 8/0 net. 
Daily Graphic: “An 
informative book.” 


PLAYING WITH SOULS 


A dramatic psychological story about a father and a son 
of great strength and originality, Mathew Dale 
abandons business to cultivate his own mind before 
embarking on the education of his son. A new 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel. By the COUNTESS DIA 
CHAMBRUN. 7/6 net. Ready October 23. 


TONGUES OF FIRE 

A collection of brilliant stories, by ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD, which show an imagination as rare as 
the choice of the subject is unusual. The main theme 
is the Unknown, which the author seeks in strange 
places and among strange people. 7/6 net. 


exceedingly readable and 





Ready October 23. 
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“jis an all-pervading principle, present in every phase of|It is the philosopher *who swallows the Scientist, not 4 - 
expression ... In art, religion, science and history the true | scientist who swallows the philosopher. “EF multi 
object is always the mind itself.’ Unfortunately, artists and It will be seen from the above that in the world of phil jndiv! 
scientists fail to realize this truth and pursue their avocations | osophy to-day there is no room for half measures.  Rithe, “ and b 
in ignorance. They create for themselves unreal objects, | abjure philosophy with Mr. Russell in favour of scien, to dir 
and pursue these objects in isolation from each other and from | taking sides with Mr. Collingwood and Professor Carr te and | 
philosophy. Mr. Collingwood works out the consequences of | enfold art, religion, history and science under the name of - 
this separation with the greatest ingenuity, and often with real | pure experience in the all-embracing bosom of Philosophy. sprins 
insight. Roughly they are these. Art and science, religion If we have to choose sides in this controversy, our ¢ho,, and | 
and history, when pursued in isolation, fail either to satisfy | will not lie with Mr. Collingwood. There are three or work 
the aspirations of the human spirit, or to realize the highest | distinct but quite well-known dilfliculties with regard ¢) bis and 

of which they are capable. In particular, the specialization | position which appear to us to be insuperable. In the first of th 


which arises from their separate pursuit, has led to the peculiar | place Mr. Collingwood’s philosophy involves an ultimate 
disease of modern life, a disease unknown to the Middle Ages, | identification of all forms of human activity. Art, Teligion, 
which Mr. Collingwood diagnoses as the existence “ on the one | science and history all have the same object; they are all TW 
hand of an unsatisfied demand for art, religion and philosophy ; | of them in the last resort knowledge of the mind by jtg 

on the other of a crowd of artists, philosophers and ministers | ‘* Even art,’ we are told, * claims truth, a truth identifi, 
ef religion who can find no markct for their wares.” “* What | indeed with beauty but not thereby ceasing to be true” | 
is wrong with us,” he tells us, “ is precisely the detachment of Now, this statement is either meaningless or untrue, The Ban 
these forms of expression from one another, and our cure can | is clearly a sense in which the proposition that two plus ty 
only be their reunion in a complete and undivided life. Our | make four is true and is not beautiful. ‘There is also a seny 


Don 








task is to seek for that life, to build up the conception of an | in which the Arietta of the last Beethoven sonata is beautify Tuk 
activity which is at once art, and religion, and science and | and is not true. If truth and beauty are ultimately ty nefe 
the rest.” same, the form of activity with which we realize the try bar 
This activity is philosophy, “art and the rest” being | that two and two make four must be no other than thg thr 
themselves philosophy, but implied philosophy, and until | which is involved in our appreciation of Becthoyey’s tim 
we realize this fact and bring together the fragments of a whole | sonata. Yet this appears to be clearly not the case, Thos “fs 
which should never have been separated, our art will fail to | who hold Mr. Collingwood’s position might reply that jp tio 
achieve ultimate beauty, our religion will continue an empty | so far as our delight in Beethoven is aesthetic activity take, for 
formality, and our science will remain untrue. Thus philo- | by itself, and our mathematical appreciation of an addition tio 
sophy, reacting vigorously from the belittlement of the New | sum is scientific activity taken by itself, neither activity js pie 
Realists, asserts itself not only as that which everything ought | quite real. They are, in fact, both forms of error, and being on 
to be, but also, a little strangely, as that which everything, | to some extent erroneous, are therefore different. Mp, gor 
whether it likes it or not, somehow or other is. Collingwood, in fact, takes this line. “ Art, religion, scienc: Bo 
Professor Wildon Carr takes the same line, though his con- | and history,” he says, “‘ are philosophical errors.” Each a 
cern is primarily with science. When Einstein’s General | creates an unreal object, that is, an object other than th mi 
Theory of Relativity was made known to the world, all | experiencing mind for its contemplation, and believes that Di 
schools of philosophy hailed it with gladness as lendingsupport | its true aim is “* to contemplate those images and abstractions | th 
to their own conception of the universe. Amid this chorus of | which are its ostensible object.’ The artist thinks that | ay 
acclamation the weleome of the Idealists was at once the | reality is nothing but beauty, the religious man. that it j b 
most effusive and the most natural. Relativity meant for | nothing but God, the scientist that it is nothing but natural tr 
them the introduction of subjectivism into what had hitherto | law. Each, therefore, studies an abstraction from the 
been the purely objective worlds of mathematics and physics. | concrete reality which is_ self-consciousness, and naturally 5) 
It had always been recognized that the statement, “These | enough arrives at baflling and contradictory results with 
gooseberries are sour” was subjective in the sense that it was | regard to it. . 
a statement not merely about the gooseberries, but about a But this really will not do. In the first place it is noi a 
sort of composite whole of which both the gooseberries and the | true that the artist thinks that only beauty is real (or tru p 
palate of the taster were integral parts, and it now appeared | The artist does not, for example, deny that seven multiplied V 


that the same could be said of such statements as “ This | by seven equals forty-nine. Admittedly the fact does nol 
steeple is 200 feet high,” ‘* This triangle is right angled,” | except on rare occasions, interest him, but that does not mea 
“The distance from the earth to the sun is X miles.” As} that he denies it as a fact. But how in any event ap 
Professor Carr puts it, the ** new principle of relativity is the | we to explain the emergence of all these errors. int 
recognition that the facts observed cannot be understood in | Mr. Collingwood’s world of pure thought? We start with 
their purely objective existence, without taking into account, | pure thought, and, apparently, we end with it, meeting 
not only the objective conditions of observation, but also | however, unaccountably by the way all these queer semi- 
the subjective conditions of the observer's mind in|! real activities, which study imaginary objects like thos 
observing.” of art, of science and of religion. Assuredly these errors 

Now, what does this mean? Clearly, that science cannot | and semi-reals must have been generated out of pure experi- 
dispense with philosophy, that science and philosophy are | ence, since there can be no other source ; yet how and wh 
complementary parts of the same whole, that science (that | does experience produce them? Nor in answering these 
we may not put too fine a point on it) is philosophy. In the | questions will it help us to say that they are not truly real 
nineteenth century, as Professor Carr points out, scientists | Art thinks itself different from science, and this seeming 
were first seized with the idea of providing a whole philosophy difference is, if Mr. Collingwood likes, an illusion. But the: 
of the universe, a philosophy which contained an explanation the illusion at least is real and not sceming. Thus we ar 

| 








of the present 2nd a prediction of the future :—* Science | faced with the difficulty of explaining how the ultimate reality 
claimed to touch the absolute. Its principles seemed sure | of self-consciousness, a reality which is compicte and unified 
through and through, can evolve out of the matrix whic 
is itself the real error and the real illusion of seeming differenc 


and an infinite vista of orderiy expansion lay open before it.” 

We all know how their hopes were frustrated. The vast 

edifice of the mechanistic universe, already undermined in | and apparent multiplicity. 

various directions, was sent toppling at the first breath of} Our last difficulty is an aesthetic one. In philosophy th 

relativity, and now scientists, at once more humble and more | self should be enlarged by contemplation of the not self. It 

mysterious, are prepared to call in the philosophers to do for 

them what they can no lenger do for themselves. That at | a modest attitude towards cbjective fact, that we can los 

least is Professor Carr's account of the matter. ourselves in a reality which is other than ourselves. Thus 
Whether the scientists would put it quite in the same way | we can forget the nervous little clod of wants and ailments 


} 
| 
| 


is by communion with impersonal objects, it is by maintaining 





is not known. I mention the proviso because I find it sig- | which is the self, by merging the self in thought in an imper- 
nificant that for Professor Carr, as for Mr. Collingwood, the | sonal universe. For Mr. Coli 





rewood and his friends, however, 
ultimate identification between science and philosophy | there is nothing but the self, simply because the whole universe 


always leaves the philosopher on top. Science and philosophy | is an extension of the individual's self-consciousness. This 
may be one flesh, but philosophy is the predominant partner. | doctrine, which would generate the whole variety and 
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iItiplicity of the world out of the thinking activity of 
individual minds, seems to us incredibly trivial and petty, 
and by denying the existence of any universe other than mind, 
to diminish the greatness of the universe which mind studies, 





mu 


od hence of mind itself. 
Although this rev iew has been mainly critical, the criticisms | 
ng from a fundamental difference in the reviewer's position | 


sprins 
works considered. 


and not from any defects in the 
works are excellent expositions of modern Idealist thought, 
and Mr. Collingwood’s is an original and stimulating book 


of the first order. C. E. M. Joan. 


TWO STORY-TELLERS AND A PARASITE. 


Don Juan Manuel: Count Lucanor ; or, The Fifty Pleasant 


Tales of Patronio. Translated by James York. Intro- 
duction by J. B. Trend. (Routledge. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Tragical Tales. Translated by Geoffrey Fenton. 


Bandello : 


Both | = 


HINT! 


Introduction by Robert Langton Douglas. Edited by Hugh | 
s | 3 


Harris. (Routledge. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tur Infante Don Juan Manuel was born in 1282, and died 
pefore 1349. He was a soldicr fighting, like most mediaeval] | 
parons, sometimes for his King and sometimes against him ; 
thrice in his life Don Juan went over to the Moors, who at that | 
time were probably cultured than the Spaniards. | 
“ He was a man,” says Mr. Trend, in his excellent introduc- 
tion, “ of lofty ideals and humility of temper, . . . famous 
for his resolution and his energy.” Count Lucanor is a collec- 
tion of fables, anecdotes and p: arab les to illustrate practical | 
pieces of advice. Even through the veil of translation 
one feels the personality of Don Juan, his strength and 
sood sense, that “ tigerish energy of the Spaniard” which 
Rorrow admired. Perhaps there is something rigid in it, 
a sort of mail-clad simplicit: but it is free from the later 
diffusion, absurdity and puerile piety. 
Don Juan had the feudal sensitiveness of honour, 
the honour of a fighting soldier, not the fantastic scruple | 
and vain idealism of pastoral carpet-knights. Whitman's 
boast, ** Who touches this book, touches a man,” is strictly 
true of Count Lucanor. 

It is in passages like 


more 


mediaeval vices of 


the following that the voice 


Spanish noble is heard :— 


‘And a ‘Yount Lueanor, have request« d me to inform you | 
what is the thle thing for a man to possess in himself ; 
so | tell you it is honour, And be convinced that no solid virtue | 
where it is not. It makes men courageous, frank, loyal, 
manners, kind and charitable in their dealings 
enables them te subdue their evil passions, 

wrect irreg and curb their wills; its 

impulses lead men ever to do that which they ought, and which is 
cir duty, as it enables them to avoid what is wrong and untit 

them to perform.” 
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The only objection to be made 
seems a pity the whole work was not entrusted to Mr. Trend. 


His introduction is brief but intelligent and informing, quite 


a model introduction; the translations of his own in this 
preface are so superior to Dr. York’s that one regrets not 
having the opportunity of reading the whole book in 


Mr. ‘rend’s version. 

Bandcllo is second only to Boccaccio in a literature which 
possesses scores of able writers of novelle ; his prose, if less 
clegant and charming than the Florentine’s, is swifter and his 
gift of story-telling is almost as happy. 
and little of the story-telling were 
This oflicious Dublin 
from the 


preserved by Fenton. 


Spy was 
he heralds every risgué tale with a moral homily which would 
have graced a conventicle, and breaks out into fierce invective 
against womankind at every opportunity, in a vein which 


to this volume is that it 


} 
of the |: 
| 


None of the swiftness | 


as different in temperament | 
volatile Bishop of Agen as could well be imagined ; | 


would have won the applause of Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck- 
He deserved the fate of Orpheus. He spun out the tales | 
of Bandello to an “* intolerable prolixity,’ and added long, 


sententious and otiose moral reflections to Bandello’s cheerful 
amoralism. Fenton, who, if not a Brownist, was certainly 
a politician and a Puritan, added still more moral improve- 


ment until poor Bandello’s stories were crushed out of siglit. | 


under the ornaments of his faithless translators. What 
the title-page means by “* Complete Novels” is ambiguous ; 


Fenton only managed to translate 13 out of the 


214 novelle | 


but it is | = 


of Bandello, and his book is nearly half the size of Bandello’s | 


complete works. 


This will give some idea of the exuberant ! Syyyisy 
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oc AUTUMN ISSUESteitnnn ! 
A New Illustrated Edition = 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS : 
In 2 Vols. 15s. net = 
Containing many interesting photogravure portraits of Pepys’ = 
contemporaries ie several original line drawings by MAJOR & 


BE NTON FLETCHER of buildings and landscapes referred to 
in the Diary. A valuable contribution to Pepysian literature. 
© Illustrated Prospectus Post Free. 


Professor Saintsbury’s 
COLLECTED ESSAYS AND PAPERS, 
1875—1920 


Essays in French Literature 10/6 net 
fourth volume this important edition is 
now complete. 


“It is almost impertinent to praise the knowledge, the 
critical power, the erudite authority, the love of 
France shown in these Essays.”—Morning Post. 


A Fine Study 
THE WESSEX NOVELS OF THOMAS 
HARDY 
By RANDALL WILLIAMS, M.A. 6/- net 


A valuable contribution to the literature surrounding England's 
greatest living writer. 


Edward Garnett’s 
ANTHOLOGY OF W. H. HUDSON’S WORKS 
Chosen by his Friend and Admirer 7/6 net 


“To dip into this Anthology is to commune with a 
mind of rare originality and imagination.”—Sunday 
Times. 


Vol. 4. 
With the 


issue of the 


g a Birds in Town and Village ss and “5 Dead Man's Plack,” 
by W. H. HUDSON, are now available in the 6/- net 
edition, 


q List of Titles Post Free. 
Poetry 
NARGAS 
By BHAI VIR SINGH. Translated into English by PU 
SINGH. Foreword by ERNEST RHYS. 5/- 


A wonderful book of Sikh Poems, notable for their ima; 
spiritual insight, and lyrical ecstasy 


SONGS OF ENGLISH CHILDHOOD 
By PERCY ILOTT. 4/6 net 


Child poetry of gr 


net 


ination, 


eat lyrical beauly, 
Fiction 
A. O. BARNABOOTH 





By VALERY LARBAUD 

Translated from the French by GILBERT CANNAN. 
7/6 net 
An acute psychological study, being the diary of a young 
multi-millionaire who tric to lead his life unhampered by 
the load of his enormot Ww ee il aside the curtains 

with hick Societs cre s his outlook, 

SOMEWHERE AT SEA AND OTHER TALES 
6 net 
By JOHIN Fl EMING WILSON. The fine sea stories will appeal 

to all who seek swift action and skilful character-drawing. 


A Study in Nation Building 
CANADIAN FEDERATION: ITS ORIGINS 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 


By R. G. TROTTER, Ph.D. (Asst. Prof. of History in 
Stanford University). 7/0 net 
A full and concise account of the circumstances which made 
federation not only possible but timely, necessary, even 


inevitable, 


Now Ready 
JOSEPH CONRAD: The History of His 
Books. By RICHARD CURLE. 
@ Pe ost Free on Applic ation. 
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parasitic flourishes added by these Northern worthies to 
their restrained Southern original. But he is to be admired 
and studied for his control of sententious and vigorous 
English eloquence ; his Bandello marks a stage in the develop- 





| 
| 
| 


ment of English prose and is a prelude to the harmonies of | 


The Advancement of Learning, Areopagitica and Urn Burivl, 
Ile is sometimes quaint, but quaintness is not admirable. 
Force, harmony, expressiveness are what one admires in 
Fenton’s prose :— 

* Neither is it a seemly honour and ornament for the Church of 
God to see a prelate, puffed up with vanity, jetting up and down 
the streets upon his foot-cloth, attended upon as a satrap with a 
train of dashbucklers or squaring toss-pots, and himself pinked and 
razed in the attire of a young bride-groom ; with his heart [hair ?] 
curled by art, falling in locks, as it were by appointment, upon his 
forchead, with more curiosity than an old idol or image of Venus ; 
shea. the streets with the smell of musk and amber, which he 
iath cunningly inclosed in the seams of his garments.” 

Whatever might be objected to Fenton’s Bandello as a 
faithful translation, it is surely a monument of decorative 
tnglish prose. What prose in the world can match the 
Elizabethan Englishmen for beauty, richness, stateliness and 
harmony ? Where else will you find language so pithy, 
vivid and expressive ? 


} 


| us that Shelley was something more than the artist and crafts. 





Without labour or self-conscious | 


effort (it seems) they wrote a prose in comparison with which | 


our own prose of to-day seems cold, inharmonious, trivial. 
Compare the erotic descriptions of a contemporary novelist, 
nasty with sentiment and suggestion, with the directness and 
beauty of this :— 


“Which last words she forgot not to seal with sundry sorts of 
kisses and other homely tricks of familiarity, whereby the knight, 
being absolutely resolved of that which erst he doubted, began to 
take possession of her mouth, adoring her eyes with looks of loving 
admiration, and passing in order to her white neck of the colour of 
the fresh lily, came at last to behold her bare breasts, seeming like 
two little hills or mountains environing a rosy valley of most 
pleasant prospects, which he forgat not humbly to honour with 
the often print of his mouth.” 


Oh rare Sir Geoffrey Fenton! Where shall we find such 


prose in an age of realists and journalists ? Indeed, we * are 
mighty fine fellows nowadays,” but we cannot write like 


Fenton. 

There is little need to point out the value of Mr. Douglas’s 
introduction to this volume ; he has ranked as an authority 
on Bandello and Fenton sinee the publication of his edition 
in 1898. He is cited as an authority by Italian writers on 


Bandello. The modernization of the spelling is, on the whole, 
a good thing; we can now be sure we are not admiring 


Fenton for a quaintness of orthography. ‘This is the third 
Tudor ‘Translation issued in the Broadway Series ; since 
other copies are rare and rather expensive, it is a real service 
to English literature to publish them so cheaply and in so 


pleasant a form. Ricuarp ALDINGTON. 


‘ . he Sa a hl . 
« 4 
SHELLEY THE 


Percy Bysshe Shelley : Poet and Pioneer. 


FIEND, 


By H. S. Salt. (Allen 


end Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Shelley in Germany. By Solomon Liptzin. (Columbia University 
Press. 7s.) 


Suetiry is one of those few people whose characters are 
touchstones by which we may estimate how the succeeding 
generations stand in the register of civilization. No matter 


how great the space of time, such people take their place in 


every decade, every century, giving evidence therein of ever 


fresh vitality. 
this gift of cternal life ; but to possess it freely, so freely that 
it turns on itself parthenogenetically, an undivided creator 
and creature, the man must be a Leonardo, a Goethe, a 
Shelley. 

There are many people still, no doubt, who would hesitate 
to put Shelley amongst these few. 
men realize more clearly, by the light of their increasing 
social experience, the depth of his wisdom in these matters 
of the relationship of man with man under the tutelage of 


nature ; and of that being, born from that triple confidence, | 


whom we call God. Yet it is absurd that Shelley must be 


singled out for this greatness. One could understand it in 


Year by year, however, | 


All truly creative men have something of | 


an Edmund Spenser, a Chaucer, and particularly a Goethe ; | 


men of sanity and soberness in life, of a certain suavity and 
worldly knowledge that is necessary for the great man who 
must assimilate all comers, and reincorporate them in him- 


self, until he transcends his individuality and becomes , 
type of the human family. But Shelley did not do this 
Iie was as unsocial as a minor poct, and often as big a fool 
as a poetaster. Lamb sickened at the sound of his Squeaky 
voice, and Keats privately distrusted and openly patronizg| 
him. There was a sort of transparency, a negatiyenr, 
which frightened them. ‘ And did you once see Shelley 
plain?” Browning asked, doubting the possibility, jy 4 
Byron dared not sneer at, or tell lics about, this man-jp 
He felt something almost sinister in the naive honesty, and 4 
rock-moving subtlety in that simple manner. All this te, 


man. St. Francis, returning from the cave, must have aj 
that peculiar vacancy about him; must have given jx 
followers such a sense of the quality of unfathomable space 
within him. I feel that had I heard the voice of Christ | 
should be able better to describe this haunting personality 
by which Shelley was known to his and 
chemics. 

The latter were legion, and much had they to seize upon 
as evidence of his fiendish inspiration. ‘There is still materig 
extant, and undivulged, which would add to, and may-e 
prove, the rumours of his adolescent depravity. ‘Then there 
were his notorious family affairs—but the story of his marita) 
life has been worn threadbare. The trouble was that in his 
innocence he was so indiscreet, and when called upon ty 
repent he looked at his accusers in mild surprise, and fervently 
tried to proselytize, reasoning with them as though they were 
the erring sheep. The philosophic paraphernalia of the 
cighteenth-century materialism was always looked upon in 
Kingland rather as the Devil's bag of tricks—notwithstanding 
that unconsciously the English people put its theories into 
practice in their social life. Shelley chose this weapon to 
confound his assailants, and thereby goaded them to fury, 


friends- his 





so that they expelled him from Oxford, blamed him for th 
suicide of his first wife, and took from him the custody of 
his children. 

That heated phase passed. Hlis picturesque death, and 
the subsequent devoted and somewhat pathetic Jabours of 
his wonderful wife Mary, possibly assisted in the sentimental 
revolution of opinion. From a ficnd, he became Matthew 
Arnold's ‘“ ineffectual angel.’ This conception of him—a 
typical English compromise—persisted right through the 
century, and inspired Francis Thompson's opium-tinctured 
essay, in which he was pictured as * dabbling his fingers in 
the dayfall,’” and wandering in the fields of heaven with 
stardust in his hair, as though he were a sort of transcendental 
Ophelia. 

This conception has less truth in it than has that of him 


as a dangerous atheist. For he was a dangerous atheist, 
as all seekers after the real presence of God must be at some 


period of their spiritual growth. The man who is seeking 
that terrible light of reality must at a certain stage ery out, 
cover his eyes, and in agony shut away the ficree dawn that 
is breaking upon him. ‘There must be those fallow forty 
days in the wilderness. That reaction is the impulse behind 
all materialistic philosophies. It was the stage in Shelley's 
life which supported his iconoclasm, and supplied him with 
the weapon to clear away the tribal idols which had _ been 
raised by the people as a protection from, and a propitiation 
of, their communal At this period ina 
man’s life, if he be seeking through science, he doubts the 
text-books ; if he be seeking through poetry, he casts out the 
stock phrases and the habitual ideas. 
Shelley’s contemporaries to oppose his purpose. 


religious urgings. 


It was reasonable of 
But the 
next generation, in denouncing his purpose, and in accepting 
the technique he discovered thereby, was both sentimental 
and fraudulent. 

Through all that century of injustice, however, a faithful 
few—Leigh Hunt, W. M. Rossetti, Browning, W. Morris 
and his Socialist followers—saw the real Shelley. Mr. Salt’s 
book was written at the end of the century, when vindications 
were still needed. I first read it as a boy, and have never 


forgotten how it added fuel to my enthusissm. Re- 
reading it now, I feel that, though in sentiment some- 


what touched by the languorous and woolly-brained ‘nineties, 
it is a profoundly true book in its insight into Shelley's 
genius, 

That genius is best discovered in Shelley’s own words. 
In describing his ideal poet, he was leaning over the pool of 
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his unruffled soul, and yearning, like Housman’s * Grecian 
lad,” towards his own features. 
* Poets, according to the circumstances of the age and 


epochs of the world, legislators or prophets : a poct essentially 
comprises and unites both these characters. For he not only 
beholds intensely the present as it is, and discovers those 
laws according to which present things ought to be ordered, 
but he beholds the future in the present, and his thoughts are 
the germs of the flower and the fruit of latest time.” 

This vision can influence both our aesthetics and our poli- 
ties, which have been divorced by the complexity of modern 
life, the congestion of population, and the overteeming social 
potentialities arising from our case of inter-communication. 
Both have lost the lust and passion of true vitality, and have 
become sectionalized and technical. In polities that is an 
immediate danger to the community, for it is the preface 
to anarchy. Shelley, the anarchist of his day, may in ours 
be a guide to administrative regeneration, and to a more 
spiritual organization of our legislative genius. Ife may make 
us, as writers, ashamed of our cleverness and our cowardly 
fear of emotional exhilaration. 

Mr. Liptzin’s book is a short and, as far as I know, the enly 
history of Shelley’s influence into German litcrature. We 
must not forget, since the author does not mention it, that 
amongst the first strangers to recognize the real Shelley was a 
band of German students who made a holiday pilgrimage 
over the Alps to greet him in Italy. This thesis deals with 
the facts about translations, and gives an interesting account 
of the ebb and flow of Shelley's influence on German literature 


throughout the century. Ricuarp Cuurcu 


LORD MINTO. 

Lord Miato. By John Buchan. (Nelson. 21s.) 

In this age so many men have fought battles or directed 
events which have affected the world that it is difficult to 
focus attention on any biography, but Mr. Buchan has 
added a charming and foreeful personality to our gallery of 
Iimpire. Ina brief space he depicts the triumph of character 
and tradition which brought the two highest Imperial offices 
in the gift of the Crown to a man known only as a sportsman 
and a solidier, who, to use his own phrase, had spent some 
intervening years in pursuits “ which led nowhere.” 

The achievement gives scope to Mr. Buchan’s gifted pen. 
The rollicking freebooters of the Border and Minto’s insmediate 
Whig progenitors are given their share of the credit for the 
shrewdness and cheerful suavity which had to do duty for 
administrative experience and intellectual training. The 
Eliiots had filled no inconsiderable space in history. Minto’s 
great-grandfather, the Governor-General, had served many 
he had helped to impeach Warren Hastings; he 
was the friend of Burke; he had stood at the bar of the 
House of Commons with Mirabeau and had entertained him 
at Minto to the perturbation of Lady Elliot’s household staff. 


offices : 





Minto had no such claims. The new Democracy, which 


denies to the human being those advantages of breeding which 
govern racehorses and pedigree stock, would regard it as pure 
coincidence that out of twenty-nine Vicercys of India, Lords 
Elgin and Llardinge, besides Minto, could point to predecessors 
who had filled that oflice. But Minto had not even the usual 
training for high oflice which was a sine qua non in the Vic- 
torian era, when if good horsemanship, Keen soldiering and 
agreeable manners had been suflicient credentials, Whitehall 
would have been in a state of siege if there was a place to 
give away. 

The memoir deals with a novel situation and commends 
itself by its balance. Like Trevelyan’s ‘ Macaulay” and 
Churchill's “Lord Randolph,” it notes defects and spares us 
lengthy developments. We cannot in 1924 find time for 
exhaustive details of policy even if the protagonists be 
Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury. Character has an interest 
more abiding than State papers. Minto gave up some years 
to the Turf; Mr. Buchan shows us what the Turf can do in 
training character. In no form of sport is the margin between 
straight dealing and foul play so narrow and yet so clearly 
defined. Its votaries have clear-cut views of conduct. Thirty 
years ago Lord William Beresford was the doyen of the Turf 
in India. Of ordinary business he knew nothing, but on 
returning to England he was induced to join the boards of the 


| Governor we ever had 





ne 
ee 


Vhitaker Wright companies. He promptly scented irregy 
larities and withdrew his name. ‘“ I don’t understand it,” he 


| said, “* but it’s not straight.” Minto, as Lord Morley saiq of 
nation in which they appeared, were called, in the earlier | 


6, 


him, avoided dangerous paths “as an elephant declines toy 
his feet on rotten ground.” 

Ifis military career showed a like singlemindedness, The 
drybones ef soldiering which led to ordinary promotio, 
depressed him. Ife was only happy when with Wolseley in 
Kgypt, Roberts in India, or anywhere that quick decisions haq 
to be taken or hard fighting had to be done. He had a djs. 
taste almost amounting to contempt for the twists and tums 
of Parliamentary life, at a time when so far as foreign rela. 
tions, national economy and civil progress are a guide, Grey 
Britain’s system of government was unchallenged. We like 
him all the better for the frank avowal of a weakness whieh g 
subtler man would have exhausted himself to conceal. 

Mr. Buchan’s book will appeal to ail sorts and conditions of 
men. To those who loved Minto, and they were many, he 
presents the record of an unselfish life, unspotted by the 
world. To those who believe that the foundations of the 
British Empire are based not on statesmanship but op 
character, he shows the resource which a country gentleman 
with Turf and Army training may bring to bear on the highest 
positions. Many who have held with the late Lord Salisbury 
that a man who has popular manners and gives good dinners 
ean discharge the functions of a Constitutional Viceroy will 
learn from Minto’s life that the greatest attribute of a Governor 
is to be able to interpret to Great Britain the ideals and aims 
of a Dominion, and conversely to interpret to the Dominion 
the difficulties and intricacies of the Mother Country. 

In view of the present tendency to appoint “show” 
Governors to the most important posts, thris lesson may be 
considered specially appropriate. Indeed, of all doctrines 
one of the strangest is that a Constitutional Governor-General 
with his limited powers has no influence on policy. The very 
reverse is the fact. Colonial statesmen are called to the helm 
with very brief experience. The stronger the Minister the 
more anxious he is to avail himself of the knowledge of an 
eminent and unbiassed outsider, whose counsel, however 
veiled, may, like that of Civil Servants in this country, have 
far-reaching effect. 

Minto did not easily pass through the Whitchall sieve to 
Canada. Mr. Chamberlain, then Colonial Secretary, asked 
pertinently, “‘ What qualification has he for the post beyond 
any other popular Peer?” Ilis record of influence on 
military affairs in Canada, when Military Seeretary to Lord 
Lansdowne twelve years before, stood him in good stead, but 
on appointment the supreme position and qualities of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier set off his inexperience. 

Like Mr. Chamberlain, who averred ** he had learned more 
between sixty and seventy than in any previous ten years,” 
Minto * swelled visibly.” As his Viceroyalty went on lie 
was forced more than once to play a strong hand, even to 
trying a fall with the great Laurier himself. But he earned 
from him in the end the unique commendation, * Lord 
Minto was very stiff, but he was the most Constitutional 


ut 


” 

Despite the great popularity attained by both Lord and 
Lady Minto in Canada, the appointment to India in 1905 
was even more remarkable. It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
the lamentable situation which caused the retirement of 
Lord Curzon from the Viceroyalty, but Mr. Buchan has 
perhaps hardly done justice to the gap left when that 
masterful influence and powerful brain was withdrawn. 
Moreover, if centralization was to be drastically curtailed, the 
task was one challenging the widest official experience. 
Two or three of those statesmen most qualified for the 
appointment were unavailable. Minto was known to be 
courageous and sedative, but he was as little equipped for the 
task as an amateur for a contest with a trained athlete. He 
was in truth a very dark horse, preoccupied with Canadian 
rather than Indian models, and in literary equipment deficient 
in style. The record of his government is the more 
remarkable. 

At first he was almost 


oe 


snowed under” by papers. His 


tendency to put questions aside for the nonce was the despait 
of officials accustomed to the direct and trenchant activities 
of Lord Curzon. But gradually his horses came back to him. 
He commanded confidence among colleagues and subordinates; 
he inspired affection amongst native Princes; above all, 
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HIS new life of R.L.S., by Joun A. 
Srevart, is described as “A Critical 
Biography.” Written with sympathy, 

insight and complete independence, it presents 
a new, more human and therefore vastly more 


interesting Stevenson. It contains a large 


amount of intimate hitherto unknown material, 
a novelist and critic of distinction 


The 


the Lees, Rebellion, etc.), 


Mr. Steuart, 
(and author of Letters to Living Authors, 
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is ideally fitted for the task, and has produced 
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what undoubtedly is the definitive biography 
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CRIME | 
VERONICA KING. 12s. 6d. net. 
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States of America during recent years. She now summarises 
and publishes the evidence that she has collected. 
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he tactfully and resourcefully dealt with the autocrat who 
sat at the London end of the cable. 

To the political world it will come with a thunderclap to 
realize that the main responsibility for the changes known as 
the ** Morley Minto Reforms” rested not with the man of 
letters at Whitehall, but with the sportsman at Simla. The 
beginning of 1906 found a statesman nearly seventy years of 
age at the India Office who, apart from a life of study, had 
been fortwenty years of Cabinet rank. The chasm between his 
experience and that of the Viceroy was immense. Moreover, 
Morley was a masterful man as to high policy, studious about 
trifles, meticulous as to personal dignity. His own “ Recol- 
lections,” pleasant reading as they are, give in extenso the 
exhortations, criticisms and oceasional rebukes which he 
addressed to the Viceroy, but omitting Minto’s replies, form 
throughout a one-sided narrative. History, so written, centred 
all initiative in Whitehall. The veil is now lifted. 

As regards the Reforms, Minto was able to say to his 
Council in January, 1910 :—‘t They had their genesis in a 
note of my own addressed to my colleagues in August, 1906. 
It was due to no suggestion from home ; whether it was good 
or bad, I was entirely responsible for it.” Apparently he 
pressed the initial step, the appointment of Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Sinha to the Viceroy’s Council against the protest of 
the King and the doubts of the Home Cabinet, and followed 
it by extending the powers of the new Councils. ‘“ The Tory 
Viceroy,” as Morley loved to say, ‘ was bolder than the Liberal 
Minister.” But these Reforms could only be justified in 
Minto’s view by a most strenuous assertion of the British 
Raj. He challenged Morley’s vehement dictum as regards 
foreign polities that ** The Governor of India is by no means 
the man on the spot,” and insisted that India should have a 
say in all that concerned Persia and Central Asia. He passed 
a series of Acts, regulating explosives, seditious mectings and 
the Press, which went very hard with the late anti-Coer- 
cionist Irish Secretary. He declined, in the teeth of a Cabinet 
Resolution, to release deportees * until they could be released 
with due regard to the internal peace of India.” After a series 
of such differences he obtained from Morley in December, 
1908, the gencrous tribute: “ I am swimming in a popular 
tide through victories which are not my own.” 

Is it not a paradox that the veteran so potent in Council 
and Parliament owed success in a business in which he was 
wholly unversed to the tyro administrator to whom Mr. 
Montagu as Indian Uncer-Secretary somewhat. slightingly 
alluded in his Budget speech as ** the agent ” of the Secretary 
of State ? 

The truth is that Minto brought into the business a know- 
ledge of the world and of men which, granted time, will always 
tell, though to how many politicians in these days is time 
granted ? Morley on his side, though occasionally peevish 
from overwork, was in essentials loyal to the core. His 
dictum, “Iam bent on doing nothing to loosen the bolts,” 
should be a classic to-day. Though a sentimentalist, he was 
never of those who were “ revolted by an execution but not 
shocked by an assassination.” His foible, as Mr. Buchan tells 
us, was attempting direct government by fits and starts, re- 
lapsing into the personal rule, and narrowing Indian institutions 
at the top while broadening them at the bottom. He was not 
a good judge of men, and had oceasion to repent some of his 
appointments, which gave serious trouble in India. In minor 
matters, his attempts “to govern India with a penknife” were 
trying to those on the spot. Minto deserves infinite credit, 
not only for his stalwart resistance on vital points, but for 
drawing out the kindly and sympathetie qualities which made 
Morley one of the most attractive of men, and thus steering 
the partnership through five trying years. 

The difference of outlook is well summed up in the fol- 
lowing. Morley wrote: “ If reforms do not save the Raj, 
nothing will.’ Minto rejoined: ‘* The Raj will not dis- 
appear in India while the British race remains what it is. We 
shall fight for the Raj as hard as ever if it comes to fighting, 
My great object is that it 


and win as we have always done. g 


shail not come to that.” 


Minto left India in a blaze of popularity, owing his great 
success with natives to an intellect which was not subtle but 
shrewd, which had a flair for the essential, and which in 
moments of crisis took everything seriously but nothing 
tragically. 

fo iis countrymen generally he was hardly known. England 





——————— at 
recks little of her great administrators abroad, and allows 
them to be engulfed in the crowd on their return, He might 
have hoped for many years to enjoy his old haunts and 
pastimes with a charming family and heaps of friends, after 
twelve years’ strenuous service abroad. But as with Canning 
and Dalhousie India had taken toll of him, and he passed 
away just before the call of 1914 found his country “ready 
but all unprepared,” to be followed by the “ wonderful boy” 
who fell at Ypres too soon but not too early to show the 
inheritance of chivalry and capacity from his father. Mp, 
Buchan’s narrative should live longer than most biographies 


MIDLETON, 


SHAKESPEARE’S 


By Agnes Mure 


HEROINES, 


Shakespeare’s Women. Mackenzie. (Heine. 


mann, 15s.) 


Miss MACKENZIE apologizes in a foreword for taking a subject 
about which two books have already been written, and ex. 
presses fear lest her book should prove a repetition. Her 
fear was needless. Its sheer bulk should satisfied 
her that the greater part of her book was her own. Indeed, 
when faced with its five hundred odd pages cf closely-printed 
type, one is tempted to wonder whether any critic since the 
world began has ever treated so secondary a subject on so 
colossal a scale. Not only are the lines of every female réle 
in Shakespeare’s works quoted almost in extenso, but their 
characters are analysed with a detailed volubility that gives 
several pages to Lady Perey in Henry 1V., Part I., and a lengthy 
paragraph to the Duchess of Gloster in Richard II. The 
size of the book is further increased by frequent digressions 
on the nature of woman, the nature of man, the modern novel, 
the cinema, and a hundred other subjects. 


have 


Unfortunately, so princely a scale was not necessitated by 
the wealth of Miss Mackenzie’s The 
though sensible, are irrelevant ; while two thirds of the rest 
of the book is occupied by a running commentary on the text 
which is unconvincing when it is not superfluous. These 
floods of verbiage conceal rather than convey the author's 
and as they sweep over the reader's head on their 


ideas. digressions, 


ideas, 
clamorous and apparently aimless course, he begins to doubt 
whether the book is the expression of any coherent theory 
at all. 

But it is. Miss Mackenzie holds that Shakespeare’s outlook 
on life was conditioned by his attitude to women, that this 
attitude is revealed in his plays, and the purpose of the book is 
to trace the course of that revelation. At first women were 
of no interest to him, and so inthe early plays they are lay figures 
who do not influence the action and whose only function is to 
stimulate the activity of the men. Romeo and Juliet ushers 
in a new epoch, when Shakespeare’s opinion of women was at 
its highest, and when, therefore, they are vital figures, Portia 
or Rosalind, who directly influence the course of the action 
for good. After a short period of violent hostility to women. 
signalized by Troilus and Cressida, he passes to one where the 
women, Cordelia, Desdemona, Lady Macbeth, though not 
without their own virtues, are yet represented as inferior in 
capacity to the heroes, and the cause of their downfall. In 
the severity of his final period he takes a more cheerful view, 
Perdita, Miranda, Imogen are beautiful characters who make 





others happy. 

Now, even if we accept Miss Mackenzic’s basic contention 
that Shakespeare’s attitude to women is revealed in his plays, 
this theory will not hold water. Julia aad Sylvia are as vital 
as Valentine or Proteus, and haye at least as much influence 
on the action, while of the tragic heroines only Lady Macbeth 
is in any way the cause of the hero’s downfall. ‘To hold 
Desdemona and Cordelia responsible for what happened to 
Othello and Lear is fantastic. They are the two most elevated 
characters of either sex Shakespeare ever drew, and very 
like the Miranda and Hermione of that later period in which, 
according to Miss Mackenzie, his view of women had radically 
changed. 

The fact is that it is impossible to discover Shakespeare's 
view of women from an examination of the women in his 
plays, because the characters are conditioned not by his 
personal aitiiude towards the female sex, but by the exigencies 
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THE HISTORY OF 
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The Age of Romance, From the Beginnings to the 
Renaissance. By ERNEST A. BAKER, D.Lit., M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ The Public Library,” etc. 16s. net. 


FORGOTTEN LYRICS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By OSWALD DOUGHTY, M.A., B. Lit. ., Author of “ The 
English Lyric in the Age of Reason,’’ etc. 10s. 6d. net. 














HOLD HARD! 
HOUNDS, PLEASE 


A Discourse on the Foxhourd in Field, Covert and 
Kennel; with Hunting Yarns, Character Sketches from 
Life, Notes on Breeding and Kennel Treatment. By 
“YOI-OVER ”’ (40 years Huntsman and Whipper-in to 
well-known Packs), with introduction by Viscount 
Valentia. Illustrated from wash drawings. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HIGH GRASS TRAIL 
Trekking and Shooting for Sustenance in Dense Bash 
across British Central Africa. By FRANK SAVILE, 
Author of “‘ The Road,” “‘ The Desert Venture,” etc. 





Illustrated from photographs. 15s. net. 
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AFRICAN GLACIERS 


The Humours, Tragedies and Demands of an East African 
Government Station as experienced by an Official’s Wife; 
with some personal views on Native Life and Customs. 
By ANNE DUNDAS. With fifty photographs by the 
Author. 12s. 6d. net. 


FRESH TRACKS IN 





THE BELGIAN CONGO 


From the Uganda Border to the Mouth of the Congo. 
By HERMANN NORDEN, Author of “‘ White and Black 
in East Africa,’ ‘‘ From Golden Gate to Golden Sun,”’ etc. 
With maps and numerous photographs. 18s. net. 


IN THE 
HIGH HIMALAYAS 


Sport and Travel in the Rhotang and Baralacha, with 
some Notes on the Natural History of that area. By 
HUGH WHISTLER, F.Z.S., Indian (Imperial) Police. 
Numerous photographs. 15s. net. 
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Being the Business Life of Henry Stevens, and the History 
of Thirty-Eight King Street, with some account of Famous 
Sales held there. Compiled by E. G. ALLINGHAM, with 


| a Preface by The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, 
| F.R.S. With photographs. 20s. net. 
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This superb edition, printed on Batchelor hand-m a le paper by 
Messrs. R. & R. Clark, s Edinburgh, is limited to 75 opies for 
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This edition will never be reprinted, nor the designs issued in 
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Price Five Guineas net 
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Written by HORACE WALPOLE 
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Price 42s. net 


SONGS AND 
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By WHYTE MELVILLE 
With cight coloured illustrations by LIONEL EDWARDS 
This --issue of Whyte-Melville’s famous poems will be 
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but the artist’s mame. His two pr us gift books, Will H. 
Oxilvie’s Galloping Shoes and Scattered Scarlet, were greatly 
successful. This edition of “W hyte-Melville’s Songs and Verses 


gives new and worthy shape to an ever-popular classic, and shows 
a brilliant illustrator at his most brilliant. 


Price 14s. net 
cp 
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of the plot. If the plot is tragic the women as active pariici- 
pants help to further its catastrophe. If it is comie they help 
to further its solution. Ophelia is not the sort of woman 
Shakespeare liked or disliked when he wrote Hamlet. She 
is the sort of woman he could imagine behaving as Ophelia 
behaves in the story of Hamlet. 

But in spite of this flaw, her theory and her defects of form 
Miss Mackenzie has many of the critie’s virtues. Her taste 
is acute and catholic, her knowledge of iiterature extensive, 
and she has the historic sense. Above all she realises that 
criticism is a science and not a caprice. If sometimes a heretic 


she is never a critical atheist. Davin Ceci. 


A MOUNTAIN OF A MAN. 


George MacDonald and his Wife. By Greville MacDonald. 
(Allen and Unwin, 2lIs. net.) 

Lilith: a Romance. By George MacDonald. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Fairy Taies of George MacDonald. 
MacDonald, with illustrations by Arthur Hughes. 
Unwin, 6s. net.) 


(Allen and Unwin. 


Edited by Greville 
(Allen and 


Ir is hardly more than twenty years ago that George Mac- 
Donald died, a romantic and prephetie figure, going back 
to an almost legendary past. 

not amongst his friends, and are perhaps no longer moved 


But to those of us who were 





including twenty-five novels, three prose — 
volumes of tales and allegories, and five volumes of verse, 
some of them, like The Diary of an Old Soul, of extvaordiy, ary 
beauty, not to speak of his lectures and occasional articles, 
Had any British writer, even amongst those old Victorians 
who have recently been described as “ bulky, vigoroys and 
voluble ” beyond all other men, a larger and more extended 
range ? Gradually fame came to him. He sceured the 
friendship of Ruskin, Lady Byron, F. D. Maurice, Octavia 
Hill and Lord and Lady Mount Temple. He was acclaimed 
as a second Wordsworth. In an age when religion wag 
continually assailed he became one of the champions of 
Broad Church Chiistianity. He lived to a great age, 4 
peculiar sanctity gathered round him. He was indeed 
one of the kindest and bravest of men. Ilis sincerity was 
unquestionable. But there was always a certain vagueness, 
In this new biography there is an cloquent account of the 
feelings that overcame him as he saw the Jungfrau, “ yp. 
utterably solemn and grand, in clouds as white as its ow) 
whiteness *? :— 


‘With a sudden sweep the clouds curtained the mighty wind 
j and the Jungfrau withdrew into its Holy of Holies. . . . But 
from the mind it glorified it has never vanished... .. To haye 
beheld a truth is an apotheosis. What the truth was I could not 
tell; but I had seen something which raised me above my former 


by the rather vague Christianity which he preached, how | 


dim and remote he seems! As you look at a group of nine 
famous authors who sat with him to be tg te in 
the year 1865—a group which includes Thackeray, Macaulay, 
Cartyie and Dickens—you are surprised to find that Mac- 
Donald aiso was considered one of the leading writers of that 
year. ‘To-day he will be remembered chiefly for some 
charming and fantastie fairy stories, and perhaps, too, for 
the very able biography of him by his son which has just 
appeared—a little too pious, a little too long, a little too 
panegyrical, but full nevertheless of dramatic interest and 
making us want to know him better. 

MacDonald was’ born just a hundred years ago, the son 
of a small Scotch farmer, and after spending some strenucus 


years at Aberdeen University, amidst poverty and religious | 


questionings, came to London at the age of twenty-one, 
to be a tutor in a Nonconformist family at Fulham, a dark 
and very handsome youth, enthusiastic, poetical and devout. 
* If the Gospel of Jesus be not true,’ 


at this time, ‘* [ can only pray my Maker to annihilate me, 


he wrete to his father | 


for nothing else is worth living for, and if that be true every- | 


thing in the universe is glorious, except sin. 
two later he was called to be the pastor of a small Congre- 
gational chapel at Arundel, and thereupon married Miss 


A year or 


Louisa Powell, of The Limes, Upper Clapton, to whom he | 


had long been engaged. But almost at once difliculties 
came. Ilis preaching was not of the sort that his congre- 
gation wanted ; there were doubts as to his orthodoxy ; and 
in the year 1853, at the age of twenty-nine, he resigned his 


. . . | 
cure. For the next few years, and indeed through the greater 


part of their lives, the young couple were involved in harassing 
and distressing poverty. The preaching of the Gospel, 
which for two or three years MacDonald still continued 
though independently now of any church—brought very 
little money, and for some time at least the profit from the 
writing of books, which began to occupy him more and 
more, was hardly mere substantial. Meanwhile the babies 
“ame regularly. Altogether eleven were born to them and 
there were others which they adopted. The struggle was 
at times terrific. MacDonald's health breke down. He 
had haemorrhages and headaches and bronchial attacks. 
At one moment he thought of emigrating to Australia. 
But never apparently did his courage fail or his faith waver. 
Ife was sure that God would provide for them, though Mrs. 
MacDonald occasionally had doubts. Never in his life, so 
he wrote to his father about this time, had he felt so happy, 
for he was now “ unshackled” in his doctrine. He let his 
beard grow “ just as God meant it to be.’ When a new 


baby ceme, he contemplated with delight the miracle of 
birth “ that happens every day and every hour.’ ‘ God,’ 
But his own energy 
In the course ef forty-two years, from 
1855 toe 1897, he published no fewer than fifty-two books, 


he said, “is always doing wonders.” 
also was immense. 





self and made me long to rise higher yet. 
That is how many of MacDonald’s friends and disciples felt 


« } hi 
about him, Puitre Morre tz, 


A MARTYR 


Erasmus. By J 


TO SENSIBILITY, 
. Huizinga. (Seribners. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Hurzinca has an cye for essentials and knows how to 
convinee with bare facts. It is a hard task to estimate 
the mind, character and importance of Erasmus in just 
over 200 pages, but he has given a remarkably clear picture 
of that nebulous and uncentralized personality. In 
vain the fluid and unstable being twists a 
it is foreed to define itself in that harsh light and 
dwindles somewhat in the ordeal. Ifere is a_ revealing 
flash: ** You know my pusillanimity, which when it has no 
one on whom to lean and rest, makes me so desperate that 
life becomes a burden. Let us remember this Erasmus 
ses himself so passionately. fe has given 





nd doubles; 


never aguin express 
us here the clue by which we may understand much of what 
he becomes in his later years.” And another : 
is one of those whom contact with others weakens.” His 
attitude to Luther is described in a few words. *‘* He was 
neither mystic nor realist. Luther was both.” 

What we look for above all in any study of Erasmus is 
an explanation of the curious contradictions and evasions 
in his career. Here is Dr. Huizinga’s conclusion: *‘ As an 
intellectual type Erasmus was one of a rather small group; 
the absolute idealists who at the same time are thoroughly 
moderate. They cannot hear the world’s imperfections: 
they feel constrained to oppose. But extremes are uncongenial 
to them; they shrink back from action because they know it 
pulls down as much as it erects” . . . Hence, the author 
continues, his attitude to the Catholic Church, to [fumanism 
and to the Reformation. Hence his dislike of taking sides and 
habit of disowning or making light of the writings where he 
showed himself most clearly. From his idealism, too, the 
author points out, comes his passion to justify himself, his 
distortions of the past and his * dangerous fusion between 
inclination and conviction.” But the ablest historian cannot 
make Erasmus consistent. Dr. Huizinga has perceived the 
double-sidedness of his character. In all this there is an 
equally strong motive of fear and sensitiveness to opinion, 
and this sensitiveness he rightly lays stress on, It runs 
right through the great Humanist’s nature. He suffers 
tortures from bad food, bad smells and dirt ; 
reproof he feels like pricks and stings; his illegitimacy 
hurts him so unbearably that he makes up a romance to 
condone it. It was this almost feminine sensitiveness to 
opinion that made him such an admirable publicist. As Dr, 
Huizinga remarks: ‘* The figure of Erasmus and his ocucre 
were only rendered possible by the art of printing.” The times 
called for him and he was their expression ; this is his real and 
only greatness. H. N. Porovitcu. ~ 


* Erasmus 
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‘sqeTeS 
4 BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
eine 
DEMOCRACY AND LEADERSHIP. 


(CopYRIGHT IN THE Unitrep StTares or AMERICA BY THE 
. New York Times.] 


Democracy and Leadership. By Irving Babbitt. (Constable. 


lds. net.) 


Tuouven it suffers from an inadequate title, this is an able, 
prilliant, and suggé stive book. If one must add that it 
is also inconclusive, and so disappointing, that is chiefly 
iecause Of the greatness of the subject and because it is 
perpetually dealing with the incommensurables and un- 
jefinables of human experience. Yet when this excuse 
has been admitted to the full, the book must still be pro- 
nounced to be only half made. 

Perhaps the best analogy I can find to explain what I mean 
py this is to take the common and yet always deeply moving 
rama of the hayfield. That drama opens with the uncut 
field of flowers and grass nodding to the wind in a gay but 
at the moment useless profusion. Then the mowing machine 
vets to work, and the grass and the flowers lie in ruin in 
their long swathes. Then the haymakers come on the scene, 
and the hay is first tossed and spread, and then raked 
together in long, grey, green waves. Next comes the cocking, 
son little castles of hay arise all over the field, waiting to 
be finally gathered into the great haystack which will perform 
a hundred useful functions. It will give food for cows and 
oxen, sheep and horses, and so keep men and women alive 
and in vigour with the vitamines of milk, beef, and mutton. 
Well, Mr. Babbitt has reached the last stage but one. [lis 
field is full of well-piled haycocks, but they wait for him or 
another to gather them into the great and useful haystack. 
It is good work, but not a finished work. The cutting of 
the grass was excellently done. Though we pity many 
of the flowers of philosophy and social science that lie dead 
r half dead in the swathes, we know that it was necessary 
that they should perish. The tossing of the former writers 
and their works literally from China to Peru, from Babylon 
to Boston, from Athens to London, was not only necessary, 
but often affords excellent sport and delight. The collecting 
ff the long waves of green into haycocks was a hard but 
useful piece of work, and has been done and_ re-done 
with lavish toil. Some of the hayeocks have no doubt 
been found to be faulty, because they were damp and rank, 
These Mr. Babbitt knocks and spreads about to be 
re-made, or else throws the musty grass away altogether 


over 





ard adds any good stuff that may finally remain over to | 


some other cock. The Rousseau cock suffers specially badly 
in this process. 

Whilst we await the final process of the hay harvest, the 
carting and building of the stack, let us walk through what 
Milton calls the ‘* tedded field.” Dropping my metaphor 
always a dangerous, if attractive, guide in the work of exposi- 
tim—I eannot refrain from making a preliminary salute to 
Mr. Babbitt for his learning and his memorable use of quotation. 
He is a master of the art. Almost every sentence is but- 
tressed or illuminated by the actual words of some philosopher 
or critic of socicty. Now it is Confucius who is laid under 
contribution, now Rousseau, now Burke, now Wordsworth, 
and, of course, again and again Aristotle, Plato, and Socrates. 
He calls in turn to Mei-ti or Mencius, Mareus Aurelius or 
John Marshall, Mills or Montesquicu, Goethe or Grotius, 
and puts them on ” as a skilful huntsman calis to his hounds. 

As a kind of general motto or text for his book the author 
has taken the following four quotations :— 

“Such legislation (against private property) may have a specious 

earance of benevolence; men readily listen to it, and aro 

y induced to believe that in some wonderful manner everybody 


ill heeome everybody else’s friend, especially when someone is 
heard denouncing the evils now existing in states, . . . which 
re said to arise out of the possession of private property. These 


, however, are due to a very different cause—the wickedness 
‘ Aristotle ; Politics,’ 1263b, 11. 

oclety cannot exist a controlling power upon will and 
appetite be placed somewhere, and the less of it there is within, 


of } 


unan nature, 


unless 


the more there must be without. It is ordained in the eternal 
nstitution of thing that men of intemperate minds cannot 
% Iree.—‘ Burke: Letter.to a member of the National Assembly.’ 


The fundamental article of my political creed is that despotism 
or unlimited sovereignty or absolute power is the same in a majority 
of a popular assembly, an aristocratical council, an oligarchical 
junto, and a single emperor—equally arbitrary, cruel, bloody and 
in every respect diabolical.— John Adams: Letter to Thomas 
Jefferson (13th November, 1815).'] 

Den einzelnen Verkehrtheiten des 
grosse weltgeschichtliche Massen 
Spriiche.,’ ” 


Tags sollte man immer nur 
entgegensetzen.—‘ Goethe : 


These are excellent for his purpose, and for all purposes, 
Still, I think that they might have bcen very usefully rein- 
forced by the great passage in Troilus and Cressida on Appetite. 
Shakespeare, it will be remembered, paints for us an appalling 
picture of a state of society in which Appetite, that is, the 
indulgence of lust, not merely in one, but in every form, 
has free play, and is uncontrolled by what Mr. Babbitt 


calls “‘ standards of conduct,” but which might have been 
better called the charities of life. Shakespeare gives us 


only one specific application, but in doing so he has given 
us one of the most soul-shaking lines in all his works :— 
““And the rude son should strike his father dead.” 
But I had better quote it in its text :— 
“The heavens themselves, the planets and this centre, 

Observe degree, priority and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Ofiice, and custom, in all line of order. 
But when the planets, 

In evil mixture, to disorder wander, 

What plagues, and what portents, what mutiny, 

What raging of the sea, shaking of earth, 

Commotion in the winds, frights, changes, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of States 

Quite from their fixure! O! when degree is shak'd, 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick. How could 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 

Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 

The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

But by degree, stand in authentiek place ? 

Tako but degree away, untune that string, 

And, hark ! what discord follows! Each thing meets 

In mere oppugnancy. The bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 

And make a sop of all this solid globe ; 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead : 

Force should be right; or rather, right antl wrong 

(Between whoso endless jar justice resides) 

Should lose their names, and so should justice, too. 

Then everything includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must mako perforce an universal prey, 

And, last, eat up himeelf.” 
Here Shakespeare, as Fuller would have said, has predis- 
covered Mr. Babbitt’s book and painted with an almost 
unbearable poignancy our author’s warning of what must be 
the result of following Rousseau rather than Burke—that 
roughly, though I admit very roughly, is the quintessence of 
his book, 

The introduction to Democracy and Leadership is a very able 
piece of work in itself ; but it does not make the haystack, or 
even afford a very competent guide through the haycocks— 
to return for a moment to my metaphor. The opening pages, 
it is true, look as if they were going to be a guide, but their 
promise is not fulfilled. I hope that when I say this nobody 
will think that I am trying to detract from the interest or the 
value of the book. Again, I think it was probably impossible 
under the conditions of his work for Mr, Babbitt on the present 
Here are the opening 


hor rors, 


communities, 


oceasion to do more than he has done. 
sentences to which I have referred :— 

** According to Mr. Lloyd George, the future will be even moro 
exclusively taken up than is the present with the economic problem, 
especially with the relations between capital and labour. In that 
case, one is tempted to reply, the future will be very superficial. 
When studied with any degree of thoroughness, the economic 


| problem will be found to run into the political problem, the political 


problem in turn into the philosophical problem, and the philosophical 
problem itself to be almost indissolubly bound up at last with 
This book is only ono of a series in which 
de« per implications of the 
different topics, the 
their common 


the religious problem. 
I have beon trying to bring out these 
modern movement. Though devoted to 
volumes of the series are yet bound together by 


preoccupation with the naturalistic trend, which goes back in 
some of its main aspects at least as far as the Renaissance, but 
which won its decisive triumphs over tradition in the cightcenth 


nth century who prepared 
now living | have, here as 


century. Among the men of the eight 


the way for the world in which we are 
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elsewhere in my writing, given a pre-eminent place to Rousseau. 
It is hard for anyone who has investigated tho facts to deny him 
this pre-eminence, even though one should not go so far as to say 
with Lord Acton that ‘ Rousseau produced more effect with his 
pen than Aristotle, or Cicero, or Saint Augustine, or Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, or any other man who ever lived.’ The great distinction 
of Rousseau in the history of thought, if my own analysis be correct, 
is that he gave the wrong answers to the right questions. It is 
no small distinction even to have asked the right questions. Rousseau 
has, at all events, suggested to me the terms in which I have treated 
my present topic. He is easily first among the theorists of radical 
democracy. He is, also, the most eminent of those who have 
attacked civilization. Moreover, he has brought his advocacy 
of democracy and his attack on civilization into a definite relation- 
ship with one another. Herein he seems to go deeper than those 
who relate democracy, not to the question of civilization versus 
barbarism, but to the question of progress versus reaction. For 
why should men progress unless it can be shown that they are 
progressing towards civilization ; or of what avail, again, is progress 
if barbarism is, as Rousseau affirms, more felicitous ?” 

There follows on this a notable passage in which, after 
quoting the special praise which Confucius bestowed on his 
favourite disciple, who was “ always progressing and never 
ame to a standstill,’ Mr. Babbitt reaches one of the essential 
features of his book. It is, that to the man of the nineteenth 
century progress meant material progress. ‘‘ He seems to 
have assumed, so far as he gave the suL ject any thought at all, 
that moral progress would issue almost automatically from 
materijl progress.’ Unfortunately, as he points out, the 
thing is not nearly as simple as that. ‘ Progress according 
to the natural law must, if it is to make for civilization, be 
subordinated to some adequate end ; and the natural law does 
not in itself supply this end.” As the result of the blindness 
of the greater part of mankind to this truth we have endowed 
ourselves with ** the type of man who deems himself progres- 
sive and is yet pursuing power and speed for their own sake, 
the man who does not care where he is going, as someone has 
put it, provided only he can go there faster and faster.” And 
then Mr. Babbitt ** commits ” an epigram—as Gibbon might 
have put it—Conf. Gibbons’s saint ‘* committed a miracle.” 
Ile tells us that “this book in particular is devoted to the 
most unpopular of all tasks—a defence of the veto power.” 
That is a dangerous but not entirely truce, though brilliant, 
statement. It ignores the fact that dolus latet in generalibus— 
all generalizations are liable to error. An epigram is by its 
nature a generalization. Still, how could I, as a believer in 
the veto of the Referendum as essential to democratic govern- 
ment, fail to clasp such an epigram and such a volume to my 
heart ? 

After the epigrammatie epitome of his book which I have 
just quoted, Mr. Babbitt proceeds as follows :— 

* Not the least singular feature of the singular epoch in which 
we aro living is that the very persons who are least willing to hear 
about the veto power are likewise the persons who are most certain 
that they stand for the virtues that depend upon its exercise— 
for example, peace and brotherhood. As against the expansionists 
of every kind, I do not hesitate to affirm that what is specifically 
human in man and ultimately divine is a certain quality of will, 
a will that is felt in its relation to his ordinary seif as a will to 
refrain. The affirmation of this quality of will is nothing now: 
it is implied in the Pauiine opposition between a law of the spirit 
and a law of the members. In genefal, the primacy accorded to 
will over intellect is Oriental. The idea of humility, the idea 
that man needs to defor to a higher will, came into Europe with 
an Oriental religion, Christianity. This idea has been losing 
ground in almost exact ratio to the decline of Christianity. Inas- 
much as the recognition of the supremacy of will seems to me 
imperative in any wise view of life, I side in important respects 
with the Christian against those who have in the Occident, whether 
in ancient or modern times, inclined to give tho first place cither 
to the intellect or the emotions. I differ from the Christian, how- 
ever, in that my interest in the higher will and the power of veto 
it exercises Over man’s expansive desires is humanistic rather than 
religious. Iam concerned, in other words, less with the meditation 
in which true religion always culminates, than in the mediation 
or observance of the law of measure that should govern man in 
his secular relations,” 


That is excellent,sound sense and will, I believe, be to many 
minds a source of enlightenment and strength. But, indeed, 
the whole book does that, in spite of the inevitable inadequacy 
on which I have dwelt—perhaps with somewhat unfair reitera- 
tion. Still I was bound to say what I did, for nothing can do 
a book more harm or be more disenchanting than for a reviewer 
to raise the reader's hopes too high, as to make a suggestion 
that a book can square the circle, or evaluate I, or do anything 
else that is impossible. 

The only portion of the book with which I have any real 
quarrel is its treatment of Democracy. I cannot help feeling 








——<—<$$—$<——— 
that Mr. Babbitt here has been betrayed, like many anothe 
thinker before him, into denouncing an abstraction a 
for its essential or inherent qualities, but because of certain 
of its manifestations. To my mind, Democracy, or to put 
it in its simplest and best form, Government by the Wij 
of the Majority, is a neutral thing. It can be bad, and it 
can be good, and it can hold a middle way between these reg 
points. But it is useless to abuse Democracy merely because 
of its failures. The proper ground for preferring Democracy 
as the most acceptable form of government is that of con- 
venience. All forms of government have some bad element; 
in them, and Democracy is only the best form—or lest | 
beg the question—the most convenient form, because jt j 
likely to be the most stable and the one which carries jg i, 
the most legibly written sanction. 

It is the form of government 
least excuse for rebelling. It is a form of government whic) 
is always open, in theory at any rate, to progress and change. 
It is, ina word, the most plastic form of government. Further, 
it is the government which carries most consolation to thos 
who are oppressed. The humblest man may dream of being 
able to convert his fellow men to his view or of getting then 
to understand his miseries, or the injustice from which }, 
may be suffering. An aristocracy or an oligarchy offer 
no such hope, even in theory. When a man lias to say of 
himself, “ I am an Untouchable. I was not born a Brahmiy, 
I shall never be a Brahmin,” or again, if he says, “ I am not 
a Roman citizen or an Athenian, but only a slave. I cay 
never pass the great gulf between me and those who direct 
the aifairs of the world,” his mind is either flattened an 
sterilized, or else filled with so burning a sense of indignutioy 
that reason and judgment fly from him. It is the sany 
when in the case of an autocracy the wronged man or 
woman appeals to justice and the awful answer comes back 
that came from the Emperor Valentinian :-— 


against which men haye the 


’ 


** Justice will never hear you. I am Justice.’ 
Of course, Democracy does not ensure freedom or justice, 
but it does ensure hope, and it makes a man feel that, at 
any rate, he belongs to the community, to the thing which 
rules him, and that he is not wholly disinherited. That 
is why democracies are stronger, tougher, and more potent 
in war than oligarchies or empires. ‘They can make a «all 
upon the men who compose the nation which can be mad 
by no other form of government. ‘Therefore, on the point 
of convenience in the widest sense Democracy is to be pre- 
ferred to every other form of government. It is the strongest 
at the moment, and in that sense the most crushing, but it 
is one always capable of alteration, and so of improvemeil, 
and also of alteration without revolution. Again, it is th 
one in which it is easiest to deprive men of power; and 
power is the most demoralizing thing in the world. Ther 
fore, its human repositories must always be filled with th 
sense of responsibility and trusteeship. Tluman beings must 
be given power or the world could not be governed; but 
they must always know that they cannot prolong their power 
by themselves, and that they must seck the source of power 
in the people themselves. The people, in fine, should always 
have a veto on the Will of the dictator, and this they can 
only get in a properly organized democracy. ‘Therefore 
the hopes of the good, and even the fears of the wise, must 
rest on Democracy, though here again they must never tum 
Democracy into an idol. If they do, its special quality will 
be ruined. Democracy is the universal utility, the necessary 
thing, but not a thing to be adored or pompously personified. 
I am loth to leave Mr. Babbitt’s exciting book with 
much unsaid that I wanted to say; but perhaps it is best 
One is apt in this imperfect world not only to do too much, 
but to say too much and to write too much. Confucius 
had an ideal ruler called “ Shun.” Of him he said: “ Shun 
yas one who did nothing, yet governed well.” Mr. Babbitt 
tells us that all Confucius meant here was to point out th 
superiority of inner over outer action, for Shun could appar 
ently, when necessary, take strong outer action. Siu 
was, in short, minding his own business. Yet, says Mt 
Babbitt, thinking of the present age, “ the time is rapidly 
approaching when everybody will be minding everybody 
else’s business.” Shun’s example warns me to end thls 
review, out of hand—‘‘ Dare to be a Shun” shail be my 
motto. J. Sr. Loz Srracwey. 
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its pages. Mr. A. A. Milne introduces the volume with a 


BOOKS. 


—————>_ 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Last week the most notable books were in criticism ; this 
week they are in fiction. Mr. John Masefield has published 
his romantic novel, Sard Harker (Heinemann), which we 
review elsewhere. Mr. Arnold Bennett collects his recent 
cories into one volume, Elsie and the Child (Cassell). We 
must congratulate Messrs. Jarrold on the two novels they send 
this week: they are beautifully designed and printed, and 
they were well worth the trouble. One is Miss Susan Glaspell’s 
Fidelity, the other Mr. Paul Selver’s Schooling. Miss Glaspell 
js an interesting young American novelist—young in spirit 
and, I should guess, in person. She is very much in earnest 
over last year’s problems, feminism and divorcee and free love 
and such; but she has as much power as naiveté. Mr. 
(. K. Seott Moncrieff’s translation of Proust’s A L’Ombre 
des Jeunes Filles en Fleurs comes out under the title Within 
q Budding Grove (Chatto and Windus); and Mr. Gilbert 
Cannan has translated A. O. Barnabooth, his Diary, a novel 
py M. Valéry Larbaud (Dent). 

“A book which can be recommended to the historian and to 
the general reader is Mr. Walter George Bell’s The Great 
Plague of London in 1665 (Bodley Head). It is full of inter- 
esting details, and accomplishes that miracle of good selection, 
the making of fact after fact into a cumulative and exciting 
story. We begin with the terror of Europe at portentous 
comets and coffins in the sky ; we see the sporadic deaths 
from plague growing more and more numerous. In the 
summer before the Plagge~ Year, “ flies pestered the houses 
in such multitudes that they lined the walls, and where any 
thread or string hung down, it was presently thick set with 
flies like a of onions. Ants covered the highways, 
swarming so thickly that a handful at a time might have 
been taken up.” LEven in the severe winter, with the Thames 
blocked by ice, the Plague showed its head. 'Then followed a 
spring and summer that Richard Baxter declared ‘“ the 
driest that ever man alive knew or our forefathers mention 
of late ages ; so that the grounds were burnt like the high- 
ways where the cattle should have fed.” We see the spread 
of the Plague through the filthy streets of the lower quarters 
it was called ; the terror and disor- 


rope 


—‘the Poore’s Plague,” 


ganization of London ; the nurses strangling their patients to | 
strip them of their clothes and conveying the infection to the | 


healthy, so that they might have more patients; ‘ the 
Plague victims were more afraid of the nurse than of the 
Plague itself’ ; quack doctors killing the people by selling 
noxious drugs as remedies at exorbitant prices; robbery 
and pillaging and murder. We are told of the havoe wrought 
by the sudden, absurd, widespread belief that venereal 
infection was a preventive of the Plague. Mr. Bell examines 
Defoe’s novel, The Journal of the Plague Year, and points 
out how far it is trustworthy. Ile proves the truth of the 
most gruesome of Defoe’s tales—of the piper who fell dead 
drunk in the street and was hooked up into the dead-cart ; 
in the morning he sat up half-sober, dragged his bagpipes 
clear and began to play. <A Bill of Mortality for the City of 
London is reproduced, and the causes of death are quaintly 
set down. In one week three died of Grief, seventy-nine 
of Griping in the Guts, one Frighted, one of Head-mould- 
shot, two of the Purples, one of the Meagrome, eighteen of 
Rising of the Lights: in the same week 4,237 died of the 
Plague. 

In the World’s Classics Series the Oxford University Press 
publish The Autobiography of John Stuart Mill, together with 
six hitherto unpublished speeches. Mr. J. A. Steuart has 
written a biography of Robert Louis Stevenson, published in 
two volumes by Messrs. Sampson Low. There is a big and 
detailed History of Persian Literature in Modern Times, 
written by Professor Edward G. Browne and published by 
the Cambridge University Press. 

Messrs. Constable publish The Granta and Its Contributors, 
1889-1914, compiled by Mr. F. A. Rice. As J. K. Stephen, 
“F. Anstey,” Sir Owen Seaman, Mr. A. A. Milne, ‘“* Ian Hay,” 
Mr. Barry Pain, and a host of other deft and light-hearted 
humorists were undergraduates at Cambridge and contributed 
to the paper, an agrecable anthology is easily selected from 


fine fling at Oxford, and he was the writer of some of the 
most riotous poems, notably “ The Tragedy of Biggs,’ who 
attempted to solve the problem of infinite space :— 


“For the gas was escaping one night— 
With a candle he looked for the place! 
. . . e 7 
Well, he left for the sun 
At a quarter to one; 
And he seemed to be in for a race 
By the pace 
That he soared up to infinite space. 


And he hopes to get into it soon! 
(Forgive me for dropping a tear) 
On Friday at noon 
He had passed by the moon 
And was making for Saturn, I hear, 
Which is near— 
So he oughi to be there in a year.” 
We shall also find in this volume the origin of the famous 
epitaph :— 
= Here lie | 
Killed by a sky- 
Rocket in the eye-socket.” 
Messrs. Constable publish a ‘“‘fine edition” of Mr. 
St. Joan, with stage settings by Mr. C. Ricketts. 
Tue Literary Epiror, 


Shaw’s 


ENLISTS. 


With an Introduaw 
net.) 


GENTLEMAN 


By M. M. 
6d. 


THE LITTLE 
Memoirs of the Foreign Legion. 
tion by D. H. Lawrence. (Secker. 7s. 

M. M., we are told by Mr. D. H. Lawrence. was the grandson 
of an emperor, his mother being the illegitimate daughter of 
Kaiser Frederick Wilhelm, perhaps of the old Kaiser 
Wilhelm I.—of one of the two, certainly ; he committed suicide 
four years ago in Malta. Mr. Lawrence was fairly well ac- 
quainted with him, and he spends most of the hundred pages 
of his introduction in proving what a miserable cad he was, 
hypocrite, sponger, liar—*‘ the little gentleman, God damn 
his white-livered gentility,’ exclaims Mr. Lawrence. And 
he makes out a very good case. We are quite persuaded in 
| the end that M. M. was a disreputable fellow. 
little difficult, though, to take an interest in his war experi- 
j ences when we have Mr. Lawrence at our elbow, urging us, 
| positively urging us, to take everything with a grain of salt ; 


or 





It becomes a 


and not a friend anywhere to put in a good word for lim. 
Mr. Lawrence says. 


“The book is in its way a real creation, 


| ** But I would hate it to be published and taken at its face 
| value.” Of course, Mr. Lawrence profess a tempered 
respect for him: ‘* Well, poor devil, he is dead: which is all 
| the better . . . I prefer him, seamp as he is, to the ordinary 
| respectable person. He ran his risks ; he had to be running 
| risks with the police, apparently. And he poisoned himself 
| rather than fall into their clutches. I like for that.” 
| But that is moralism of Mr. Lawrence's own kind ; there are 
who prefer even the respectable 


7 
aoes 
| 


him 


| doubtless people still alive 
| to the treacherous and mean, and have never been entranced 
by the courage of suicides. 

Such is the tribute which Mr. Lawrence brings to his dead 
acquaintance—a little out of place here, quite lacking in man- 
ners, but striking enough as a study in character. It rather 
discomfits us to see Mr. Lawrence paying off all his grudges ; 
| but we remember that the royalties of the book are to go to 
| those people whom M. M. swindled during his life, and Mr. 

Lawrence may have hoped to make a sensation of the book, 
and so to procure some measure of redress for the author’s 
victims. The book would not recommend itself to many 
| readers unless there had been such an added excitement. 
| It is written in a pedestrian style, it is egotistic in a shallow 
way, and it is not powerful or hot enough to be, by its own 
| momentum, a succés de scandale. But first we must give an 
| abstract of the book. 

It is an indictment of the French Foreign Legion. M. M. 
was a citizen of—heaven knows where: America, perhaps, 
but his father and mother were German, and his mother 
tongue was German. In a fit of patriotism for something or 
other he joined the Foreign Legion in 1915 ; he had been told 
that quite a good type of recruit had been entering the Legion, 
and owing to his nationality—or lack of nationality—he was 
unable to enter any other service. Me found to his horror 
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that there were no decent men in the Foreign Legion, that all 
his mates were thieves and brutal criminals, that the non- 
commissioned officers were more thievish and brutal than the 
nen and abused ineredibly the authority that was given them, 
that the oflicers were three-quaiicis of them Germans, and 
behaved precisely as German officers. When other people 
found out that he was in the Legion they said, ** What ? you 
are in the Legion? But everyone must take you for an 
assassin, thief, highwayman, deseiter, or bank forger!” | 
As soon as he had seen how he was situated he made up his 
mind to desert. “Ie could not bear the coarse food, the rough 
clothes, the smells, the lice, the route marches, the lack of 
intelligence in those around him. He looked round for every 
oppoitunity of deserting, though it was death to desert within 
three months of joining. But when his three months were 
over, he took his chance and managed to get across to Italy. 
His war service was ended. 

Mr. Lawrence seems to imagine that there was something 
noble in this desertion. “ I like him,” he says, “ for the sharp 
and quick way he made use of every one of his oppoitunities 
to get out of that beastly army.” Alas! where had that 
fervour of patriotism gone? It vanished with the issue of 
army boots. Poor M. M. Doubtless the Foreign Legion 
contained criminals; but had you expected it to be full of the 
idle and angelic rich ?. Was your spirit too weak to bear any 
restraint ? Was your sincerity so slight that patriotisin 
seemed admirable only if it did not conflict with comfort ? 
Doubtless a sensitive soul found much to laccrate himself in 
that intercourse with the unrefined. We remember reading 
of an English man of letters who was shocked almost to hysteria 
when the sergeant swore at him on parade, and whose nerves | 
would not bear the brutality ofthe desperate threat, “* Pll break 
your hearts!” And if we take M. M.’s exposures at anything 
under their face value they amount to scarcely more than that. 
Were there not known in our own Army sergeants who were 
propitiated by tips? Was rough play unheard of ? Were 
there no complaints of superior officers? Of course there 
were ; and of course it was scandalous that men were imper- 
fect. But think of the debility and egotism of a man who 
deserts the cause he has adopted after the first hardships he 
mects with. No; we cannot agree with Mr. Lawrence. The 
fixity of purpose with which M. M. shirked the task he had 
taken on was nothing to his credit. There were doubtless 
many rogues in the Legion, but we doubt if many were as 
despicable as M. M. 





TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


Pearls and Savages. By Captain Frank Hurley. (Putnam. 
31s. 6d.) 

Where the Cannibals Roam. By Merlin Moore Taylor. 
(Geoffrey Bles. 16s.) 

Unknown Tribes in Uncharted Seas. By Lady Richmond 
Brown. (Duckworth. 21s.) 

Red Deer Stalking in New Zealand. By J. E. Donne. (Con- 
stable. 21s.) 

Borneo, the Stealer of Hearts. By Oscar Cook. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 18s.) 

In the Nicobar Islands. By George Whitbread. Preface by 
Sir R. C. Tomple. (Seoley, Service and Co. 21s.) 


CONSIDERED as a picturebook—and almost every modern 
volume of travels is that, more or less—Captain Hurley’s 
would be hard to beat. His landscapes of the Fly River are 
actually beautiful, and 4he pictures of the Ravis or clubhouses 
of Papuan warriors are superbly decorative, apart from their 
interest. But as a book.it tells us very little except that he 
got among tribes who had never before seen a white man. 
If you travel so equipped that Sydney hears that night what 
you saw in Papua that morning you cannot really be observing 
much. Even the pictures suffer, considered as records ; films 
of animal life which one values are taken by stealth. Mr. 
M. M. Taylor, another Australian, also writes of Papua, and 
also reached very primitive people who had never seen a 
white man before. He accompanied a small police punitive 
expedition, or perhaps it is more in accord with his account 
to say that the police expedition was sent along with him. 
At all events, he, being then in search of copy, had at various 





times to take command of parties attacked by cannibal 


——e, 
savages using arrow and spear; and his opportunities of 
observation were those which these conditions afford, At 
one point in their journey his party received an offering of 
what their cannibal hosts were eating at the moment, and 
buried it secretly; they were not in a position to refuse 
the gift. Lady Richmond Brown adds a third to the stories 
of adventure among previously unvisited folk, but in quite 
another region ; she and Mr. Mitchell Hedges penctrated wit) 
a small motor boat into Nombre de Dios bay, stayed among 
the very primitive San Blas Indians, and then made their way 
up an unmapped river to the previously unknown Chucunaque 
Indians, among whom they record adventures which Rider 
Haggard might have invented. Their story is vouched for by 
photographs as well as by textiles and wrought objects brought 
back from this people; and the device by which they averted 
danger, by getting themselves accepted as gods on arriyal, 
was possible because they had acquired in a brief space the 
San Blas language, and that of Chucunaque resembles it 
closely that they could at once harangue the assembly jp 
impressive periods. Indeed, they must have strained the 
resources of a vocabulary which only consists, according to 
Lady Richmond Brown, of 200 words. 

Very different are the other books before us. Captain 
Donne writes pleasantly of red deer in New Zealand—* Seot- 
land for comfort, New Zealand for trophies,’ he says. The 
imported deer has grown like the imported trout, to vast sizes, 
All imaginable information is available in his pages for those 


| who want trophies—Mr. Oscar Cook describes his experience 


as an administrator serving the Chartered Company in British 
Borneo. In spite of amateurish lapses into fine writing, 
he gives a vivid picture of the people among whom he worked 
for eight years continuously, and whom he knew and liked, 
There is one story of a love spell applied in an unusual 
way: the rejected suitor used it to bring to his heel 
the girl who threw him over—so that he in turn might 
reject her. 

Last of all there is Mr. Whitbread’s sober, detailed and 
informing study of the Nicobarese—a Mongolian race, now 
in touch with modern East and West, yet having lain for some 
twenty centuries quite out of the world’s track. Ther 
never was a book fitter to illustrate the origin of moral ideas 
Property exists,and theft is known : yet property has so little 
exclusiveness that theft scarcely has a motive. The virtues 
which we regard perhaps rather as graces they carry to excess ; 
courtesy, for instance. They love boat racing, but never 
permit themselves actually to beat a visiting crew. Gambling 
they do not practise, and cannot tolerate the idea of a game to 
deprive someone clse of what he has. One sentence of Mr. 
Whitbread’s has an irony—perhaps unintentional. 

* Partly on account of there being no good harbour, and partly 
on account of the greater intelligence of the people, but not least 
on account of the watchfulness of a paternal Government, Car 
Nicobar has suffered much less from foreigners than any other 
of the Nicobar islands.” 


MODERN POLITICS. 


The Passing of Politics. By William Kay Wallace. (George 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


In the introduction to this book we are informed that political 
organization, suited to an age when philosophy was dominant, 
is being replaced by industrial organization, the outgrowth 
of an historical mode of thought. A new pivotal factor is 
replacing politics as the cohesive element of social life. The 
author then sets out to prove it. But after 300 pages of proof, 
in the course of which he deals with the evolution of Con- 
stitutional Government, political theory and practice, cihics, 
religion, liberty, equality, psychology, history, democratic 
progress, militarism, education, utilitarianism, and Socialism, 
we remain unconvinced. Mr. Wallace is almost always 
interesting. Much of what he has to say is sound common 
sense, although I suppose he would deplore this, as common 
sense is, in his opinion, one of the main factors in polities. 
He sees, for instance, the desirability of separating the purely 
physical problems of economics from those of politics and 
religion which are also metaphysical. He wisely points 
out that the nucleus of the new cconomic technique is to 
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pe found in capitalism, 
and labour are, in so far as industry 


interests of capiial 
ned. identical. 


and that 


He sees also at P- 171 (and this is important in view of what | 


ymes later on) the conn *xion between democracy and national- 
C 
ism. And there is an excellent chapter in which the political 
SI 
theories of Stein, Comte, Marx, and Herbert Spencer are 


marized and compar ed. 


sun : : 
But Mr. Wallace, it is to be feared, has also written some 
great nonsense. The philosophy of polities, as he very 


rightly says, is egoism. Aristotle, in placing the happiness 
of the individual at the heart of his system, outlined the 
poundaries of politics. A political ; 
individualism is most highly prized and reaches 
But, 


its highest 


distinction. So far so good. 


age is one during which | 


says Mr. Wallace, political 


society is unable to get beyond the stage of an agglomeration | 


f individuals 


2 


. . . * | 
it has never achieved a truly social ordering. 


The argument that those laws and that Government desired | 


by the largest number of the members of a community will 
be best for it is entirely Individuality found 
political liberty 
are entering, 


fallacious. 
will-o’-the-wisps, 
upon which we 
necessitates the 
attitude 
Now 
* local 


two 
modern 
which 


expression in 
equality. The 
is an economic 
an economic for a political 
“social viewpoint ” is required. 
Politicians are branded 
“eggs in the wheel” and so forth, to whom the community 
is entirely indifferent. The rights of the individual 

scorned and dismissed as a “ distinctly political concept.” 


cra, 
cra, 


we 
bosses,” 


are fairly off. 


as * parasites,” 


and | 


substitution of | 
towards property. A | 


are | 


Socialism is not concerned with politics (it merely implies 


that individualism must be abandoned !). 
was, during the Middle Ages, a branch of theology, so Socialism 
proposes to make of politics a branch of economics. 
and matter, in so far as differentiable, are, according to Mr. 
Wallace, parts of, or derived from, the same substance, 
the State itself sinks into insignificance when compared with 
the great industrial corporations. ‘The conclusion 


prepared to sink himself into the mass, to sink his ethical 
values as an individual, and his metaphysical concepts of 
liberty, and to seek a wider spiritual horizon in materialism. 
The modern individual, it appears, must be prepared to do 
a good deal. 

All this is futile to a degree. 
is he controlled 
destinies 


To-day the politician controls, 
has always always will control, 
of the human he derives his 
authority. His powers for good and for evil are illimitable. 
Progress is dependent to a large extent on stability. And 
the suecess or failure of the politician is measured by the 
extent to which he is able to induce 
conditions. He will only succeed if he keeps abreast of the 
problems of his age. 
complex that he 
That, however, is no reason for heaping abuse on him. 
skilful politician must be a psychologist both of men and of 


and the 


race, from whom 


Just as politics | 


Mind | 


and | 


is that | 
the individual, in a middle-class sense of the term, must be | 


and to maintain stable | 


But these problems are so diverse and | 

cannot, in the nature of things, be a specialist. | 
re 

rhe | 


nations ; the study of human nature is as necessary for him | 
as it is for the novelist. That is why a great novelist, like 
Turgenev, almost invariably ‘‘ sees aright ’’ in politics. Mr. 


Wallace chooses to ignore human nature. Yet it is no exagger- 
ation to say that the present age is one of individualism 
run riot. Never before in the history of the world has ihere 
been such an outburst of nationalism and race hatred. We 
annot even hold 
And the individual to-day, 
hew science of psy 
absorbed than he ever 
nimber of men and women 


perhaps owing to the birth of the 
introspective and self. 
been. To an ever incre 
everything resolves itself into 
the overwhelming questions of  self-understanding, _ sclf- 
realization, and the satisfaction of the life urges, of which 
the most potent are those of power and sex. Yet this is the 
individual who is to himself into the mass.” It is 
laughable. Myr. Wallace himself says that political liberty, 
taken for granted, is coming to be more and more disregarded. 
Naturally. For the moment, the attention of the 
has been diverted to the industrial field, because it is 
industrialist who is temporarily menacing the 
the individual. The twin problems of the immediate future 


whology, is more 


has 


* sink 


the 


are (1) how to reconcile the status and liberty of the individua] 
with industrial efficiency, and (2) how to provide an adequate 
outlet for the prevailing spirit of nationalism without war. 


It is to the solution of these bedrest that the politician 


freedom of 


: ; ‘ ‘ | 
Olympic Games without pandemonium, 


ising | 


Masses 


| 
| 
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T. & T. CLARK announce:— 


A KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN DAVIDSON’S 
INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR 
By the Rev. Professor J. E. MCFADYEN, D.D. 


The copious Explanatory Not »s will ensure to the student a 
really intelligent grasp of the language, 10s. net. 


FROM THE EDGE OF THE CROWD: Being 
Musings of a Pagan Mind on Jesus Christ 
By the Rey. A. J. GOSSIP, M.A., Aberdeen. 


Sermons by 
Times 


one 


whose contributions to “ The Expository 
lave already 


attracted considerable attention. 


Probably 7s. 6d. 

GAMBLING AND BETTING 
By the Ven. Archdeacon R. H. CHARLES, D.Lit 
A fair and impartial survey. Its treatment historic nally is 
particularly interesting and valuable. Probably 1s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS AND RELIGION OF 
ST. PAUL 
By the Rev. C. T. WOOD, B.D., Cambridge. 

Traces the influence of 
citizeaship on St. Paul's 
owes to him; and shows how it came 
in his amazing life of varied circumstance. 


JESUS AND THE GREEKS 
By the Rev. W. FAIRWEATHER, D.D., 
“The Background of the Gospels.” 


A_ study of the Impact of Hellenism on Christianity and the 
results which followed therefrom. Probably 12s. net, 


THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
By the Rev. C. J. CADOUX, D.D. 


A description and discussion of the attitude of Jesus and 
His foliowers in the pre-Constantinian period towards the non- 
Christian society round them, more particularly in its political 
aspect. Probably Zils. net. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES (Primers for 
Teachers and Bible Class Students’ Series) 


net. 


rhe s 


Greek thought, and Roman 
what Christianity 
to him and worked out 
Probably 8s, net. 


Judaism, 


mind; estimates 


Author of 


By the Rev. Prof. A. C. BAIRD, B.D., B.Sc., Aberdeen. 
Follows the lines of this well-known series edited by the 
Rev. George Henderson, B.D. ls. net. 
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must apply his mind. They wiil certainly not be solved 
either by a democratic control of the government of industry, 
in the political sense of the term, or by allowing the industrialist 
free play in the political sphere. If the politicians succeed 
in reducing the amount of State interference in industry, 
that is to say of interference by the people for the people, 
it will probably be through co-partnership and profit-sharing, 
If they fail, it is the industrialists, not they themselves, who 
will be destroyed. 

But I am inclined to disagree with Mr. Wallace in his assump- 
tion that we are now entcring on an age of unadulterated 
materialism. He bases his assumption on the progress of 
science. Science, however, moves in a mysterious way. 
Biology and psychology are likely to hold the field during 
the next few centuries, ultimately to displace mathematical 
physics. There are those who hold that, as a result of 
Einstein's discoveries, we are in for a reign of Kantian idealism, 
and that the time is not far distant when the aims of indus- 
trialists will be directed less and less to the indefinite increase 
of production, and more and more to regular production 
and the prevention of industrial dislocation, in order to provide 
those conditions of stability (the basis of the Conservative 
faith) without which no real progress is possible. 

Rosert Boorusy. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHILD. 


The Presbyterian Child. By Joseph Hergesheimer. Limited 
Edition. (Heinemann. 21s.) 


Mosr novelists begin their careers by writing their remini- 
scences : it says something for Mr. Hergesheimer’s restraint 
that the impulse ‘* to write the story of a Presbyterian child ” 
should be one which he has hitherto resisted. The result 
is all to the good ; instead of the fevered and unskilful remem- 
brances of the first-novelist, he is able to give in this little 
essay a quiet and accomplished conjuring-up of the ghost 
of his childhood ; and at a stage of his career when most 
novelists have more trouble with their invention than their 
technique, he is able to draw from the large and orderly store 
of memery, and commit all his energies to the matter of 
reproducing it in as orderly a fashion. 

One is thus able to examine his style, almost in vacuo ; 
to perform the rare and dangerous experiment of divorcing 
the writing from the nature of the matter ; I mean, in a gentle 
reminiscence of this sort, as in a volume of letters, one sces 
the reproductive side of his technique isolated—like a kitten 
playing with its own tail. 

That Mr. Hergeshcimer is a writer of considerable skill, 
that he has reputable artistic impulses, that in this case at 
any rate he has written for the love of writing, no one could 
deny ; but that the result is great literature it would be 
equally difficult to aflirm. It is very pleasant reading, 
vivid and balanced; but there is a deadly innocuousness 
about it which puts it right out of court. It is too much an 
example of how to write, too general ; whereas, every work 
of art should create its own style of presentation, never 
used cither before or after, even by the same artist. The 
Presbyterian Child is written in exactly the manner in which 
one expects works of this particular kind to be written; 
the manner which is appropriate in the sense of being appro- 
priate to the category, not to the individual; it has that 
deadly thing Style (as opposed to a style). 

Perhaps cavilling of this sort is a little high-falutin’ ; but 
a picce of prose of about ten thousand words, beautifully 
printed, alone, in a small edition autographed by the author, 
rather asks for it. It suggests that this is not the Mr. Herge- 
sheimer whose stories figure in the vast American Prints, 
but the Mr. Hergesheimer readers may have amused them- 
selves by conjuring out of his earlier works, before he had so 
successfully shed his faults and his virtues. And, indeed, 
some readers may find the Mr. Hergesheimer of their dreams 
in this quiet and faultless prose; perhaps it is partly the 
chagrin of unfulfilled prophecy which has set the present 
writer against it—for at one time he certainly expected 
of Mr. Hergesheimer something very different; not nearly 
so faultless. 

Or is one misled by the respectable form of its publication ? 
Is it a mere by-the-way, indicative of nothing in particular ? 





ee 


FICTION: 


THE ELEMENTS LET LOOSE, 
Sard Harker. By John Masefield. (Heinemann. 7s, 6d. net.) 


Any reader of Sir Walter Scott who can’t be frightened py 
the glory of a name and doesn’t belong to an Extension Class 
or Study Circle jumps clean over the forty-page introduction, 
skips through the preamble, and settles down comfortably in 
the nearest conversation. When he finds himself about to be 
involved in a description of the baron’s hall, the knight's 
habiliments, or the beauty of the glen, he heaves a sigh ang 
takes up again five pages further on. He knows that only the 
plot and the personages matter ; good Sir Walter's industry 
among the documents and his pains over the setting pass him 
by. And he comes away, I imagine, with a much greater respect 
for the author than more dutiful readers could muster, [He 
has appreciated the set-off of character against character, the 
quick and vigorous action, the finely imagined types: it jg 
the pith of the story that he has read. So, too, with the 
majority of novels. 

But in Sard Harker the plot is the padding, and those who 
adopt the familiar methods of novel-reading will quite miss 
the magnificence of the book. ‘There is an inset of a hundred 
and fifty pages where the plot is not so much carried on as 
kept rocking ; and, if the plot were to have dictated the book, 
then for form’s sake the inset should have been omitted: it has 
no integral connexion with the beginning and end. But this 
inset is one ofthe greatest things that the genius of Mr. Masefield 
has given us. It is a simple and honest piece of work. Sard 
Harker, mate of the barque * Venturer, in harbour at a 
South American port, has had his bicycle stelen when he is a 
mile or two from his ship, with only half-an-hour before the ship 
sails. He tries to make a short cut down to the beach through 
a forest, but finds himself deep in treacherous and devouring 
slime. Rats dash by him, leeches fasten on his skin, the 
mud is so soft that if he catches the branch of tree the roots 
give way, and he is overwhelmed with black, semi-solid, and 
stinking soil. He ploughs and swims and _ clambers 
through, now clutching at grasses, now knecling on the back 
of a decaying animal that has been sucked into the slime and 
choked. He wrenches his way to the shore and runs 
along the sand : it is quicksand. Ile wades out into the sea, 
intending to swim on till he reaches firm ground. But he 
treads on a sting-ray ; it empties its horn into his leg and 
doubles him up with intolerable pain. He gets ashore and 
blunders into a party of smugglers. At first they are for 
shooting him off-hand, but one of them takes him into his 
protection, gives him dry but villainous clothing, and helps 
him into a freight train. He sleeps and wakes up to find 
himself nowhere near his port, quite unprotected in a bitterly- 
cold sandstorm, and unable to make any attempt to leave 
the train, since his poisoned leg is dead. When the train stops 


| at an inland town, he is clapped into jail as a hobo, and cat 





expect no merey from the inhabitants: he has been riding 
on a bullion trains He escapes and sets out to walk the 
hundred miles back to the port through scrub and wilderness 
and over the sheer crags and tormenting snowliclds of the 
sierras. He knows that in this savage and vicious country 
every man he meets is more likely than not to draw on him 
and shoot him at sight as a spy upon his prospecting. Hes 
caught in a serub-fire, he is light-headed with hunger ané 
thirst. He sleeps in the company of tarantulas and snakes 
he walks with vultures a few fect over his head. But his 
fortitude never fails him and he battles his way back. +t 
the port he learns that his ship has been sunk on a reef ane 
his captain is dead. 

The sustained brilliance and honesty of this narrative 
amazing. Honesty, I call it, for Mr. Masefield never over 
stresses the horrors and never delays the culmination of disas- 
ters by spinning out the incident ; all follows naturally ate 


convincingly as if it were in truth a journal of adventure | 


And every subsidiary character who so much as pops UP his 
head into the narrative is firmly and energetically drav® 
dago, Indian, English, or American :— 


‘** One of the men, who had taken no part whatever in the cour" 
of enquiry, but had been sitting on some pit props drinking irom? 
bottle, now came up to Sard and shook his hand. : 

* Shake hands,’ he said, ‘if you're a Protestant, You belong” 
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LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM = 
GIVES THE No. 6. Early Victorian Testimonies 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
- AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 








New Fast Coloured 
Damasks & Velours 
for 
Curtains & Loose Covers 


Now ready for the Autumn. 


STORY’S 


P< 53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST. W. 
Story and Co., Ltd. 





—__ 





. Digestible Cocoa 7 


Next to its nourishing properties, the great 
merit of Savory & Moore’s Peptonised Cocoa 
& Milk is that it is quite easy of digestion. 
It can be taken and enjoyed, without fear of 
disagreement, even by those who have to 
exclude tea, coffee, or ordinary cocoa from 
their dietary. 

It is thus especially useful for Invalids, Convalescents, 
Dyspeptics, and all who suffer —_ digestive weakness. 

It is re nowned for its remark: ably fine flavour, and as it 
needs neither milk nor sugar, it has the further advantage of 
being easily and quickly prepared. 

TINS 1/9 & 3/-. Of all Chemists & Stores. 
SAMPLE FOR 6d. POST FREE. 











Ser nd 6d. in stamps for Special Trial Tin to Savory & Moore, Ltd., 
Chemists to The King, 143 New Bond Street, Lemien, W. 1. (Mention 
the SPECTATOR.) 

SAVORY & MOORE’S PEPTONIZED 
q COCOA & MILK. , 








A “Heal” Mattress in 
use for 74 years 


“ When I sent the old 
mattress to be re-made 
tt did not occur to me to 
calculate bow old it 
must be, I know that 
it has been on the same 
ered since the year 
but how long before that I do 


” 





1841, 
not know. 
CusToMer’s Letrer, DECEMBER 14, 1915. 


So this Heal Mattress has had three- 
quarters of a century's wear —a 
wonderful commentary on the work- 


manship of Victoria’s days. To-day 
Heal Bedding i is just as soundly made 
as ever it was. For over a century 
“ Heal’s’’ have maintained this stan- 
Card of supreme excellence in all thas 
pertains to beds and bedding. 


Heal & Son ies? my, po Bape ds and Bedding wiil be 


om reque t. 


Heal & Son Ie! 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROADW! 




















BURBERRY 


WINTER SPORTS DRESS 


SPECIAL 
DISPLAY 





of models for 
Men, Women and | 
fi ‘hildren, in Bur- | 
#/ berrys’ Snow- and | 
Wind - proof 
materials, will be | 
held at Hay-| 
market daily from 


MONDAY, 


October 20th. until 


FRIDAY, 
October 24th. 


MANNEQUIN. 
PARADES 





, 11 am. to 1 p.m. and 
ler Sport Oe : “— 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. each day 
HAYMARKET 


S.W. 1 LONDON | 


BURBERRYS. 














By Appointment 


The Connoisseurs’ Cider 


Bulmer’s Champagne Cider is the Home 
equivalent of the sparkling wines of 
France at a fraction of the cost. It is 
evolved from the choicest apples by 
the prolonged careful process that is 
employed in evolving Champagne from 
the grapes. It is a delicious, stimu‘ating, 
healthful drink for all occasions and all 


seasons. And also, owing to its low 
acidity, doctors recommend Bulmex’s 


Cider to gouty or rheumatic patients. 


Sold in all Restaurants at Wembley. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD 
Mac hie, Todd & G Ow Lid., 
Ah eB 


A pplication. 


rt: Findlater, 
London Bridge, 


Provincial Ag 


Lond n and Expe 


enis on 
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a blurry fine religion if you're a Protestant. I’m not, if you under- 
stand what I mean, a Protestant mysolf, if you understand what I 
mean, but I do believe in crissen berrel, which is as near as the next, 
if you understand what I mean,’ ” 

All the tact, all the art, all the knowledge that one could 
demand is here. It is a heroie story. 

The more’s the pity that it was set in a quite unreal and quite 
mechanical plot ; that Mr. Masefield took so long to warm up 
to his best work and so perfunctorily finished the book off. 
The rest of the tale deals with prophctic dreams, with the 
abduction of a girl by a satanical black magician, her rescue 
by Sard, and their romantic love for each other. There are 
passages here and there which we should be unhappy to lose ; 
there are struggles which excite the blood and we are often 
on the razor-edge of alarm. But even the character-drawing 
is very often weak, and a pseudo-Elizabethianism and falsity 
creeps in. At the worst we have the feeble melodrama of the 
negro idiot : 

““* What is the name of the lady ?’ 

*Thore is no lady here, sir; the lady died a hundred years ago. 
Oh, say, the lovely yellow candles, and the priest he go Do diddy 
diddy oh do.’ 

‘Then there is no lady ?’ 

* All put into the grave: ring a bell: Do.’ 

‘Is any one at the house at all ?’ 

‘ All in the grave, Do. Ring the bell. Do.’ ” 

But even when the characters are amusing in themselves, they 
are often out of key ; and had the Elizabethans not written it 
would have been improbable that Camilla, a Spanish woman, 
should talk as she is made to talk :— 

** How far is it to Los Jardinillos ?’ Sard asked. 

‘lt cannot take long if taken swiftly,’ Camilla said. 

* My lovo,’ Enobbio said, * it is the half of a league, or two kilo- 
metres. It would take the seflor twenty minutes or more, only to 
the clearing.’ 

‘It may well be, my earthly consolation,’ Camilla said, ‘ that if 
the sefior should walk, or indeed trot, to Los Jardinillos, his progress 
would not be swifter than a walk or trot. But as my remark sug- 
gested, comrade of my earthly trial, if the senor should proceed 
swiftly, his arrival would likewise be swift.’ ”’ 

It would be ungrateful, however, given a jewel of such water, 
to continue to quarrel with its setting. But I would seriously 
suggest that Mr. Maseficld should, some time in the future, 
publish by itself, in an édition de luxe, if need be, the episode 
of Sard Harker’s journey. Nothing could add to its Iusire. 

k. A. 

OTHER NOVELS.—The Triumph of Gallio. By W. L. 
George. (Chapman & Hall. Js. 6d. net.)—The present 
iter cannot help being reminded by Mr. George’s new 
novel of the witty answer given by a former President of 
the Divoree and Admiralty Court when asked why the two 
subjects were combined in his jurisdiction. ‘‘ I suppose,” 
said he, “it was because Aphrodite rose from the sea!” 
The Triumph of Gallio is atmost as much concerned with 
sex as with nautical matters, and the urge which makes the 
hero, Holyoake Tarrant, rise from being a pedlar to the 
possession of a fleet of ships is only equalled by the strength 
cf his feelings with regard to women. Though he makes a 
failure of both of his pursuits, the reader will follow his 
adventures with considerable interest. The whimsical end 
of the book comes as a surprise, but is extremely successfully 
carried out.——-Charmeuse. By E. Temple Thurston. (Casscll. 
7s. 6d. net.)—It is to be hoped that ladies verging on the 
*forties will not be persuaded by the author that a gown of the 
particular material called Charmeuse will make them, whether 
they are wearing it or not, return to the looks of five-and- 
twenty. Otherwise we are afraid Mr. Temple Thurston 
runs a risk of being lynched by a bevy of enraged and elderly 
Amazons.——The Single Heart. By J. i. Buckrose. (ilerbert 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.)—The story of two devotions on the 
part of the heroine—the first to a youthful lover, frustrated 
by the sudden illness of the object of the second devotion, 
her mother. Readers of Miss Buckrose’s former works 
will find this a satisfactory example of her methods, 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
DIVERSIONS OF A DIPLOMAT. By Frank Rattigan, 
C.M.G. (Chapman and Hall. 16s. net.) 

Mr. Rattigan is very modest: he insists that his remin- 
iscences can only be of interest because he was privileged to 
meet great men and to take part in great events. But we 
seem to remember books the authors of which have met 
astonishing numbers of great men and taken part in over- 
whelmingly great events, and yet have excited no spark of 





interest in their readers. As Mr. Rattigan’s book is certainty | 
bright and readable, we fecl that his own abilities have a | 





great deal to do with it. lis style is easy and _ straight- 


forward : we shall quote as a favourable example the descrip- 
tion of capercailzie shooting on the Continent : 
During the month of May the cock capercailzie, in the full 


a 





—<——$=—— 
glory of his spring plumage, flies at dawn to the top of a high a 
whence he launches, at intervals of a minute or so, a sta: cate alt 
which may be either a challenge to rivals or an appeal to his whe, 
During the few moments he is uttering this call the cock is com 
pletely blind and deaf to all sights and sounds; so the sportsm 
having located approximately the tree on which the bird is perc hed” 
rushes forward a few paces at a time halting instantaneously o;, 
the cessation of the call. If the stalk is done with care and s| “ 
tho hunter eventually gets within easy range of the bird,” 
That is not a literary man’s style, but it works very wey 
for bright pictures and anecdotes. Mr. Rattigan gives soy 
account of Raisuli, of Lord Kitchener, of the Kaiser, of the 
King and Queen of Rumania. His view of the Crown Pyingee 
is rather unusual; he found him kindly, quickwitted, and 
shrewd ; vain, of course, but not unpleasantly vain—he 
was naturally pleased with his great popularity.” There are 
many good tales: we liked, for example, the tale of the 
energetic salesman who persuaded the Sultan of Moroceo 
that grand pianos could only be bought in dozens, and obtained 
his order for a dozen, 


BOULE DE SUIF AND OTHER SHORT STORIES. Ry 
Guy de Maupassant. Translated by Marjorio Laurie, (), 
Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The art of Maupassant consisted almost entirely in plumping 
out his plots with observation and * touches of common 
nature ” ; and one can sce in him, better than in any other 
writer, the workshop of the short-story writer. Though 
often he can manoeuvre tears and laughter from us, he was 
in the end, of too coarse a fibre to rank high in the world’s 
literature. But Boule de Suif, his first notable story, was 
one of his best: it shows Maupassant with a more genuine 
tenderness than we usually expect from him. The tale is of 
a prostitute who, during the Prussian cccupation of France, 
sacrifices her last atom of self-respect to help her fellow- 
travellers, and is thereafter treated as a contamination by 
those who have urged her into the sacrifice. The other 
stories in the volume are quite ordinary in quality, but, of 
course, extremely eflicient in technique. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF UMAR KHAIYAM. The French 
translation of J. B. Nicolas, the English translation of Frederic 
Baron Corvo. (Bodley Head. 21s. net.) 

As there is still no complete and accurate translation of 
Omar Khayyam’s stanzas, these two will serve the student 
best. J.B. Nicolas was obsessed by the idea that to the most 
pagan stanza of the poem there must be some mystical inter- 
pretation ; he made his translation into French, therefore, 
a sort of exegesis on the Sufi religion. Nevertheless he did 
not distort the text very much, and anyone who chooses 
may read through his rendering the atmosphere of the original. 
* Baron Corvo” (whose actual name was Frederick William 
Serafino Austin Lewis Mary Rolfe) determined, in trans- 
lating Nicolas’s version into Lnglish, to restore as much 
amorousness to the poem as he could work in, and he redressed 
the balance too vigorously. He had, moreover, one of the 
most curious styles in the world: his translation begins: 
‘““No, Phosphor! And a Voice from the Tavern cricth, 
Enter, hilarious Philopots, hybrist Youths” ; and attention 
has been called in The London Mercury to such instances of 
his vocabulary as * tolutiloquent ” and “ fumicable.” But, 
between the two translators, and with the help Mr. Heron- 
Allen gives in his notes, a reader will be able to gather the 
sense of Omar’s stanzas. There are excellent coloured 
plates to illustrate the book painted by Hamzeh Abd-ullah 
Kar. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHURCH GOVERNMENT IN_ THE 
DOMINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS AND IN OTHER 
PARTS OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. By 
Henry Lowther Clarke, D.D., D.C.L.  (S8.P.C.K. 25s.) : 

This is a carefully compiled work, whose value as a book 
of reference will be lasting. It presents a comprehensive 
view of the growth of constitutional Government in the 
Churches of the Dominions and Colonies ; and contains an 
extensive collection of Constitutions and original documents 
bearing en its subject. In the appendix the Church Con- 
stitutions at present existing in England, Wales, Scot!and, 
and Ireland will be found. A law book is not light reading, 
and the author writes for students rather than for the general 
public. But no Bishop's library will be without it; and 
the two Colenso stories are gems. Colenso and G. A. Selwyn 
were both Johnians ; and at the opening of the new chapel, 
in the ‘seventies, Selwyn, who preached, in asking the prayers 
of his hearers for absent members of its college, had the bad 
taste to except Colenso, of whom he spoke as ** the recreant 
Bishop.” At the dinner which followed, the Master of >t. 
John’s, in proposing the health of absent members, coupled 
the toast with Colenso’s name! Colenso’s reference to the 
death of his no doubt sincere but certainly bitter opponent, 
Bishop Gray, of Capetown (1883), is a thing never to be 
forgotten. After a generous tribute to Gray’s work for the 
Church of South Africa :— 

* For myself (he said) I remember that he was once my friend 
end my Father: and the fact that, since then, he has felt it to be 
his duty to censure and condemn my proceedings has only added 
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Nature's Wonderful Triumph Over lliness 


SEES ORE ee 





200,000 Cases Cured Entirely Without Medicine 


readers of the Spectator, whether living at 

home or abroad, who are suffering ill-health, 
to learn without cost or obligation to themselves 
about the Natural Curative Physical Culture method 
of obtaining Perfect Health. 

[ shall advise them confidentially by letter how 
they can, by small cost in time or money, follow 
out the system ¥ hich originally built me up from a 
delicate boy into a manhood of such health 


[ gives me the greatest pleasure to invite all 


puny, 

















—_—— 
rhe Entrance to the most wonderful Curative Es- 
tablishment in the world—-tHE SANDUOW_ IN- 
STITUTE. Within its portals has been achieved 
the most notable advance of Curative Science. 
During the last 25 years more than 200,000 ailing 
people have been rendered healthy, strong and 
capable of enjoying life, work and play to the full 
ali without any operation, medicine, drastic 
dietary or other unpleasant experience. 





and strength as to win for me the name of being 
the “Strongest Man in the World.” How that 
health and strength has been maintained by my 
system may be judged from two portraits of myself 
whieh appear on this page; the one was taken 
25 years ago, and the other recently. 

For those who canno® call, owing to distance of 
residence, I have prepared a series of illustrated 
treatises, written in popular language, explaining 
how the Sandow Method overcomes and eradicates 
many of the most prevalent complaints. 


Special Arrangements for 


CONSULTATION 


WITHOUT FEE OR OBLIGATION 


To Readers of the ‘' Spectator,” wherever 
they live, 


By EUGEN SANDOW 


(The Great Exponent of the Nature Cure), 

















Mr. Eugen Sandow is celebrating the Silver Jubilee 
of his World-Famous Institute at 32 St. 
Street, London, S.W., for the Cure of Illness withont 


James’ 


Medicine by granting Free Consultations Daily 
between 11 and 1.39 and 3.30 and 5.30 (Saturday 
11 to 1), at which he personally interviews and 
advises sufferers from any of the complaints men- 
tione! on this page how they can, at quite stall 
cost in time or money, regain perfect health by 
natural means without To those who 
cannot call, Mr. Sandow will post Free a treatise 
specially dealing with the sufferer’s complaint 
upon receiving the Spectator Coupon printed below. 


medicine, 


The treatment which I recommen: involves only a 
uple, light bodily mo 
which can be undertaken by the mos? delicate 
lady, as well as by the 
fallen out of condition, for my treatment is such 
that it is adapted in each case to the exact needs and 
Strength or weakness of the sufferer. 


few minutes a day of si 





nvalid 
strongest man who may have 


My advice to readers of the Spectator if suffering 
from any of the troubles mentioned below is to coms 
and see me at 32 St. James’ Street, London, $.W., 
or write to me without delay. 
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AT 30 YEARS OF AGE. 











AT 55 YEARS OF ASE. 


No more remarkable testimony to the efficacy of the 
Sandow System of Health Creation and Health Main- 
tenance could possibly be found than its effects as 
displayed in the person of its disting 

kugen Sandow. Think of it—-2o year 
between the taking of these two photographs! 
The same method which has don: this for him is now 
at the disposal of every Uut-of-Health reader of the 

Spectator. 





red author, 
had claps 
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It will be the first step for you towards that perfec 


health by means of which alone you can enjoy both 
the duties and pleasures of life to the full 
extent to which 


every Man, Woman 
and Child is entitled. 


by re 








PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT M Md PHYSICAL DEP RMITIES 
meu If your Trouble is Mentioned Here tr'vi -iycice 
Case No. 11,478. Mr. R. G. Write To-day fora FREE COPY of whichever of SANDOW'S GUIDES TO PERFECT (150 No.B8053,Lady,aged 25 
C., aged 15 HEALTH deals with your complaint. These are the Treatises in SANDOW S HEALTH rovement still main- 


I am more than satisfled. 
] have increased 64 in. round 
the chest, and my height has 


gone up 34 in. Case No.A: 








INDIGESTION AND DYSPEPSIA 
23,360.Mr.D.H. aged 21 


LIBRARY, one of which will be sent you FREE on REQUEST. 





the curvature at Dot- 


tom of the back is 





THE VOICE OF THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. satisfactory. The 
cured me 


|More than 700 Doctors ; ee 
recommend patients to Case No. A 37,558 
consult and foliow Mr aged 38. 


Sandow’s advice. 


| A disti : 1 Specialist of any kind. I consider this 
11S) y 4 > Cc s 1 

| aa tinguishec , stress nothing less than 

par. rahe have watchec There has been a marked 


| with keen delight the de- 
velopment of the science 


My liver is now in proper order. 
My appetite is quite good ; so also 
is my digestion, and everything is 
rreatment has 


Mr. J. E. M., 
_I have had no digestive trouble 
remarkable. 


provement in my general health, 
and altogether L feel most grateful 





¢ physical training to you for what you have done 

| Extracts from a few of | “OF Mme: 

}the hundreds of letters MEURASTHERIA. 

}teceived trom doctors : , , 
Case No. A 32,647. Miss M. W. P., 

| “The subjects with Aberdeen, aged 36, 

| which you deal are most 


} important to the coming 
| generation.” 

“T can see that you 
| have got to the bottom of 
| the Riddle of Disease, and 
lits cor sequences Phe 
| future, I feel sure, will be 
| full of changes, not only 
| for the medical profession 
| but for the entire people 
j in their relationship to- 
} Wards those who seek to 


, 


instruct them.’ 






|} “You are very ri 
ee Llike your teaching.” 


I quite agree that your 
us will go a long 
to improve the con 
t healt and 
rsome years back 

i my patients to 
line of 


ior your 








I am very grateful to you for 
the careful way in which my les- 
sons were compiled, for instead of 
ck I felt at the beginning 
of the course, I now ieel in 
splendid condition. 


No.C'20,455. Rev. F 





Cast aged 81. 
I am nowinsvlendid health. Feel 
strong and vigorous, walk miles 
daily. My heartfelt gratitude to 
“Sandow”’ that it is so. The exer- 
cises seem a part of my daily life, 
and I delight in them. People keep 





telling me how smartly [ walk. I 

say : Yes, itis Sandow who gives 
me strength to do so.” 

LIVER TROUBLES. 

( A 32 ; Ms. M. C., 
) 147 

much more 

active, and I am able to get 


through my work without feeling 
real exhaustion, and now 1 am 





becoming embitious. 


shoulders are now le i 

HEART AFFECTIONS. INSOMNIA. — saith splendid. 
Case No. A 33,042. Mr. D. B., Case No. A 32,946. Mrs. L.T.,New 
Brynamman, aged 49. Kent Road, aged 30. | 


The doctor was here last Satur- 
day with one of my little children, 
and I asked him to examine me, 
and he that my heart is 
better than he ever knew it. 


LUNGandCHEST COMPLAINTS. 
Case No. AD 22,995. 

Your exercises seem to be 
working wonders with my lungs 
and chest, and are no doubt forti- 
fying me against the rigours of an 
English winter. 

Case No. A 38,063. Miss G. McC., 


aged 21 


said 





Mrs. MecCross writes: My 
daughter has kept free from 
Asthmatical seizures since she 
commenced your exercises, and 





peri rd has 


Our Family 


at no time during thy 
she taken any drugs. 








Doctor approves and adit friends remark how imuch better 12,000 
— oe raga - a 00 u > iM 
there is an improvement in her. I ain looking. 7,000 
5,000 ¢ 
RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, CONSTIPATION. oa 
Case No. A 29,340 eee ag gee nay 
itis with much gratitude that 1 C4S8e No. 31,861. 5 sins mth 
can really say you lave cured me Before your treatment | wa 4 006 
of my complaint I walk quite always taking aperients to keep gat 
straight, no limping, and [ have my bowels in order. Du zt , \ 
enjoyedmyselfthisyeer more than past six months my bowels 6.000. 
I have done for the past 20 years. been regular and easy 4000 
““FILL IN AND FORWARD TO-DAY : : a 
: *hysical D ts, 
H THIS “ SPECTATOR” ENTITLING COUPON . Physica! Devolopment 
: for Free Copy of the Sandow Guide to Health and PERSONAL :; and ‘General j Fitness. 
: LETTER of ADVICE on your case by Mr. SANDOW : Tens of ‘Thousands of Men 
: Please send me your bDOOK OD.........c000 ‘ . i 1 uke Ph r6 
H . cal it and ¥ to 
: My OCCUNATOM 18.ccoscresecocsscecocsesassescseiesaceses My , t ceupa 
: (Please say Mr., Mrs., or Miss or ‘Litle) , tb te and 
: :  & ind 
; Address .. onus iaiakien aiven iasiene Te made | ly 
: Oct. 18. To EUGEN SANDOW, 32 St. James’ St., 8.W. J : { St: 


I sleep well and enjoy my food 
and have a good appetite, whereas 


before taking your advice I was d a ae _— 
hold I did nos aes enough te ep rlete ly achic ved the ob- 
acanary alive. Sleep for 74 hours, I eee a 
and when you consider that for Re Ty ae 
years and years 1 have not a Toe al t * f aa 
managed two hours’ sleep (per aa atisfactory improve- 
night) you will see that the im- pany er oa ; 


proveinent is really excellent. 


ANAEMIA. 
4 23,465. Miss V. F., 


THE VOICE OF TRUTH. | 


An Historic Cortificate. 


produced in 
over 99 per cent. of cases."" 
Over 200,000 Succ 

Preated Cases! 


10,000 Cases of N 


sstully 


uras- 





General health much improve 


Appetite much better. Have more 30,000 Cases of Con- 
energy and strength. Altogether stipation 
I feel better in every way than I 20,000 Cases of Liver 


have done for years, and all my 


thenia 
10,000 Cases of 
tion 





1 
i 
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a special solemnity to this event, which has removed him into a 
sphere where even now he behoids the truth in the clear shining 
of God's light, and whither God in His merey grant us grace to 
follow him, being faithful to the truth as we behold it.” 

How often has the Church had better reason to be proud of 
her heretics than of her orthodox divines ! 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.|] 

THE ELECTION AND THE CITY. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—Nearly a twelvemonth ago the Conservative 
Government sprung an unexpected Election upon the 
country, and one effect was to produce a disastrous fall 
in Stock Exchange securities. That I am dealing with 
facts and not with fancies may be gathered from records 
showing that the list of representative securities selected 
by the Bankers’ Magazine exhibited between the end of 
October and the end of December last year a reduction 
in capital values of fully £150,000,000. Even the unex- 
pected Election itself occasioned a slump, and the fall 
became more pronounced when it was clear that Labour 
had gained so many seats at the Election as to render a 
change of Government almost certain. To-day, however, 
although securities declined a little for a time on the mere 
fact that a General Election is always disliked, as dis- 
turbing to commercial and financial activities, we now 
find the stock markets apparently indifferent to the 
political outlook, while, on the whole, firmness charac- 
terizes most depariments of the Stock Exchange. Ii 
may, therefore, fairly be asked whether these conditions 
reflect real indifferenee on the part of the City to the 

Election results. The answer is in the negative. 
In the first place, it must be remembered that by 
tradition and instinct the City is still Conservative ; and 








while, therefore, it was a shock a twelvemonth ago to 
find that with so large a working majority Mr. Baldwin 
had decided to go to the country, the position is 
different to-day. Then it was felt—from the City’s peint 
of view—that any change was more likely to be for the 
worse than for the better. To-day, the reverse view is 
held, and although until quite recently the betting on the | 
Stock Exchange has been in favour of a slight inerease in | 
the strength of the Labour Party, as a result of the 
Election, that is not the general view held in the City. 
Therefore, the quietude and comparative steadiness of 
markets during this critical period must be attributed to | 
the belief that at the worst (from the City’s point of view) | 
Labour will only come back to power as a minority | 
Government, while it is more generally believed that the 
strength of Labour will be reduced. It is considered that 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has so far failed even to conceive 
anything in the nature of a constructive remedy for unem- 
ployment, and this, it is felt, may tell against him at 
the polls, 

Moreover, rightly or not, as remains to be seen, the 
City believes that even the mass of the wage-carners of 
the country must be gradually finding out the weak 
point first in Lloyd Georgian and then, later, in Socialist 
finance in its relation to what may be termed the general 
well-being of the masses. I refer to the policy initiated 
by Mr. Lloyd George many years ago of bribing the pro- 
letariat with Doles, Pensions, Easier Hours of Labour, 
increased power to Trade Unions, and so forth, without 
any regard to the cultivation of conditions calculated to 
add to the real wealth-producing power of the country, 
without which all sections of the community must in due 
course suffer. 

Ouly a week ago in these columns I drew attention 
to the fact that previous to the Lloyd George régime our 
Civil Service expenditure was about £32,000,000, whereas 
to-day, even excluding pensions arising out of the War, 
it is £163,000,000. Nearly the whole of these huge 
outlays have been in the nature of unproductive expen- 
diture, and who will say that the erection of costly 
Ministries of Labour and other paraphernalia connected 
with Socialistie or semi-Socialistice government, has 
brought any inereased prosperity to the country ? 
Labour departments and the Dole system have worked 








ee) 
hand in hand with the ca’ canny policy of the 
Trade Unions, and with capital penalized by severe 
taxation, with the capitalist and all that he tangs 
for discouraged and almost held up to obloquy, it 
is small wonder that reduced production at high costs 
and a consequent widening of the area of unemploymens 
have been the outstanding characteristics of recent years. 
It is only necessary to glance at successive Board of 
Trade Returns to see how this system of Doles and unpro. 
ductive expenditure is affecting the solvency of the 
country. Notwithstanding the volume of unemployment. 
our imports continue to expand in striking fashion, byt 
not so our exports, and for the first nine months of the 
current year we have an excess of imports over visible 
exports of £217,000,000. This represents an increase jy 
the adverse trade balance over the previous year of 
£83,006,000, and over 1922 of £102,000,000. Even whey 
all allowance is made for invisible exports in the shape 
of freights and services, &c., this is a serious position, 
These are facts which the City believes are becoming 
increasingly realized, and it is felt that, with each year 
that passes without any help towards solving the problem 
of unemployment from Socialistic finance, the chanees 
for sounder and belter methods are increased. Nor, of 
course, have the Communist Party improved their chances 
—at least, so it is hoped—at the Election by their coming 
more boldly into the open as regards Socialistic plans, 
the latest item of which is the suggested nationalization 
of the Bank of England. Yet, as Mr. Hilton Young has 
wisely said in a recent letter to the Times : 
** Socialist Governments which have held power since the war, in 
tussia and elsewhere, have appropriated accumulated savings, and 
reduced their countries to ruin, not so much by direct confiscationgs 
by debasing the currency. ‘They have taxed the savers into be ggary 
by the inflation tax. It is a formidable weapon, fatally easy to 
wield, and hard to parry. The best defence for the community 
against that weapon is a bank of issue independent of the Govern. 
ment. We are the envy of the world in having, in the Bank of 





England, a bank of issue that is independent. Nationalize the 
Bank of England, make it a Government Department, and you 
deliver the nation up, without means of defence, into the hands ofa 
Socialist Government, to be inflated into ruin by the debasement 
of the currency. ‘That, it is to be supposed, is the significance 


the proposal. This snare is set in our sight ; let us hope, in vain.” 


As the date for the Election approaches and the great 
issues depending upon it are more vividly realized, it 
seems likely that there will be not only a contraction of 
business, but possibly some sagging of values, due to 
nervousness with regard to results. For of one thing 
there is little doubt. If present expectations should be 
completely falsified, and if Labour should be returned 
with a working majority, there will be a very sudden 
change from apathy to something approaching acute 
depression. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Artucr W. Kuppy. 

The City, October 15th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Unless present appearances are misleading, it looks as 
though before these notes appear in print the English 
portion of the German Loan will have been fully if not 
over-subseribed by the genuine investor or the premium 
hunter, as the case may be. As already explained in 
these columns, the City has from the first regarded the 
German external loan as the logical outcome of the 
acceptance of the Dawes Report, and setting aside ail 
sentiment, bankers here and in the United States have 
undoubtedly felt it to be their duty to see to it that the 
Loan should be thoroughly successful. This attitude, 
however, was not adopted until at an earlier stage they 
had convinced themselves as to the satisfactory charactet 
of the security hypotheeated: in other words, that the 
safety and interests of the bondholders had been duly 


| protected. That being so, it was feit that the Dawes 


Plan offered the best chance of re-starting international 
financial machinery, designed to aid not merely the 
financial recuperation of Germany, but the financial 
recuperation of the greater part of Europe, 

* * * * 


As regards the Loan itself, it will also be found that the 
details are very much in accordance with what I had 
already foreshadowed in these columns. The under 
writing of the English portion was quiekly accomplished 
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(S$ THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD & 
GG PPM AAAAAAAAMADAAMADMAAADNVADADAAAADAA hye 
§§ Two 40-50 H_P. Rolls-Royce Cars fitted with the Rolls-Royce Ce 
¢ Six Brakes System and a 20 H.P. Rolls-Royce Car will be shown .) 
S from October 17th to Octob h 2 
: 7th to October 25th at of 
0G OLYMPIA sy 
» The price of the 40-50 H.P. Rolls-Royce Chassis, including Six Brakes, is £1,850 SI 
(Long Chassis £50 extra) 5 
he gS The price of the 20 H.P. Rolls-Royce Chassis is £1,100 De) 
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« 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. § 


15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 | + 


TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6040 (4 LINES) 2) 
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‘|/;WORLD TOUR Cadburys 


1 be VISITING: 
MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE BOURNVILLE 


- INDIA, BURMA, MALAYA, CHINA, ek me See no es ee 
™ BEAUTIFUL JAPAN, 


: THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS and CANADA, || X-Y. effected in 1900 a policy with the “Old 
Leaving London 18th December. Equitable ” for £1000 payable in 1924 or on 


- his previous death, for which he paid 





























S as Personally organised and contueton by ¢ £40 10s. Od. each year. X.Y. was alive in 
lish Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.RG.S., F.R.CLI, ! 

sae AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2, 1924 and received £1429 19s. Od., or £458 
ate from whom the Des scrip itive Itinerary may be obtained. more than he had paid, although his life had 
Ps been assured for 24 years and in spite of 
the the war. 





- all 
lave 
th 
ude, 
hey The Prudential Assurance Company, 
ctet Limited, are issuing free Personal 


he Accident Insurances which will cover 


wes you during your visit to the British e e 
nl | Empire Exhibition. E, quita ble Life 
cial Apply at the P.A.C. KIOSK, Outer S -s 
March (Next to the Globe), Wembley. Assurance ociety 
Founded 1762. 


the 142 Holborn Bars, 
a t ethore B 19 Coleman Sireect, London, E.C. 2. 


=" No Shareholders, No Commission. 
ie — 
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° ‘ ~“@ce » ° ‘ = Le 
and while the initial suecess of the Loan may conceivably | October 22nd.—Kincsway Ha.i.—Mr. Bertrand 
be helped to some extent by the mere * stag,’ the opinion, Russell on “* Socialism and Education ” 8.39 
= ae ee . . . : Iti [The first of six lectures on “ The Experiences and Expectations : 
rézhtly or wrongly, prevails in financial circles that ulti- ix Making Wueee eee a d Expectations of 
p 4 5 Sty> : . - ae meen 4 ement. Tickets from the Fabian Society, 
mately the market price of the bonds is likely to be 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 1.] 
materially enhanced as a result of German purchases, | October 22nd.—Century Tnearre, Arcuer Srrerr, 
Assuming for the moment that the Dawes Report accom- hs kes en“ 92 my +e Ww 7 ae Mr. Ashley 
“areaiage a , ey osperity returns ukes on * The Theatre Unbound ” < 
plishes its object, and that financ ial prosperity returns [Tickets from the British Drama League, 10 King Street, Covent 8.30 
to Germany, it will easily be seen that a loan which has Garden. ] 
the first charge over Germany’s most important assets | October 23rd.—Brivist Museum Lecture Room. 
is likely to be in considerable request by German investors. Miss Penrose on “ Trajan’s Column,” with 
A. W. K. lantern slides. Chairman: Sir Frederic 
Kenyon os oe ee oe -- 4.89 
[In aid of Somerville College Endowment Fund. Tickets from Miss " 
ry 1 m - - = a L. N. C. Brinton, 84 Richmond Road, Bayswater, W. 2.) 
THE RECREATIONS OF LON DON | October 23rd.—Queen’s Hatt.—Lieut.-Col. Norton and 
Mr. N. E. Odell on ‘“* The Mount Everest 
—— tian a hes P = eae s 
Expedition.” Chairman: Lord Rawlinson 8,39 
PLAYS. ——== 
Lyric, HamMersmiru.—The Duenna .. -- 8.15—2.30 


{A welcome revival of Sheridan's delicious light comedy- 
with-music. | 
Crirerton.—Fata Morgana as ae ae 
(The play continues to scandalize some and to entertain all 
at a new theatre.) 
Nriw.—St. Joan .. or oe ac win 8.0—2.15 
[Opportunity for enjoying the presert production of this 
beautiful and moving piece definitely emis : those whe 
have dclayed seeing it must delay no longer.) 


A c 
FILMS. 
Sromun, Kingsway (Oct. 28rd, 24th 
continuous).—The Marriage Circle. 

[A brilliant comedy of manners produced by Ernst Lubitsch, in which the old 
matrimonial tangles come up fresh and vital, and every single bit of the 
acting has psychological and witty signiticance. It would be a misfortune 
not to see the film.] 

Ar rue Riatro, Coventry Street (Oct. 17th and 18th, 
continuous).—The Rose of Paris. 

{A story of the conventional type, with the new star, Mary 
as heroine. This girl, refreshingly unlike the typical tilm-beauties, com- 
bines wistiulness and vitality with a rare dramatic instinct.] 

Ar Drury LANE (daily, 2.30 and 8.380). 

(The acting honours go not to Douglas Fairbanks (we are grateful to him for 


8 .80—2.50 


Ar and 


25th, 


Philbin, | 


The Thief of Baghdad. | 


the beauty of the settings), but to Anna May Wong, whose oriental vil- | 


luiness has beauty of movement and restrained intensity. 
Av tue LonpoNn Pavition (daily, 2.30 and 8.30). 
Beaucaire. 
{A minuet in moving pictures, beautifully costumed.) 


Any ry ral , vas ba mvTr . 
PICTURES AND SCULPTURE. 
Tui MANsSArD GaLiery, 196 Torrennam Court Roan, W.C. 
—The London Group. 
[The group, on the whole, still shows a moist-eyed affection for the worst 
elements of French art. There are a number of interesting works by Miss 
Jessica Dismorr, Messrs. Sava Popoviteh, Ethelbert White, J. W. lower, 
F. J. Porter, and M. Watson-Williams.| 
Roya. INsvTiruTe OF On Painters, 195 Piccapitiy, W.1. 
(The forty-first annual exhibition is a repetition of the fortieth—dull, uninter- 
esting works, a little relieved by some clever technical juggling in pigment. } 
Tur NATIONAL GALLERY, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
[The collection of pictures bequeathed to the nation by Dr. Ludwig Mond can 
now be seen by the public in Room XXVL.J 


roe 
MUSIC. 
18th.—Centrau Hatt, 
Children’s Concert oe ‘ os ee 
[Mg. Robert Mayer's attractive experiment in musical education is 
continued with a further series of six concerts. Adults are 
admitted only if in charge of children. At the first concert 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent will give a general elucidation of orchestral 
music and conduct Wagner's Meistersinger Overture, some of 
Mendelssohn's Midsumimer Night's Dream music and Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony. Particulars trom Miss Lily Henkel, 72 
Hamilton Yerrace, N.W.8.| 
October 18th.—Wicmore Hari.—Oriana Singers... 
{The Oriana Singers, a distillation of the redoubtable Oriana Choir, 
will sing madrigals by Weelkes, Wilbye and Morley, in which 
their small numbers should produce the authentic etfects that 
one misses in larger choirs, a Motet by Vaughan Williams, and a 
new Dirye by Peter Warlock.| 
October 20th.—QuvueEEN’s Ilaui.—London Symphony 
Orchestra an “e “s aa a 
Albert Coates is conducting the first 1.8.0. concert. Pro- 
gramme includes Cesar Franck’s Symphony and one of Richard 
Pick-Mangiagalli’s more substantial works, his Sortil/eggi for 
orchestra and piano. The soloist in this, Mr. Solito de Solis, 
although a brilliant recital-player, has not yet shown any real 
capacity for playing with orchestra.] 
22nd.—Wicmore Hari.—Kendall String 
Quartet ee es es ee os 
[Schubert's A minor Quartet, Op. 29: Vaughan Williams’s now 
popular G minor Quartet, in which unmistakably English ideas 
are presented in a neat and Frenchitied dress.] 


LECTURES. 
20th.—Instirurt FRANGAIS, 1 CROMWELL 
GarvENS, S.W.7.—M. Jacques Copeau on 
“The Possibility and Conditions of a 
Dramatic Revival.” Chairman ;: Mr. H. 
Granville Barker os oe Pe ne 
PM. Copeau is the Director of the Theatre du Vieux Colombier, Paris. 

Tickets from the Hon. Secretary, British Drama League, 10 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.] 


October WESTMINSTER.— 


11.0 


.30 


cr 
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8.0 
[ Mr. 


October 


October 


8.45 


Monsieur | 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway | 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
OCT. 20th, 21st and 22nd. ** DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS.” 
starring Raymond McKee, Clara Bow ani Marguerite Courtot ; 
“HOT SANDS,” starring Monty Banks, &c. OCT. 23rd, 24th and 
25th. “THE MARRIAGE CIRCLE,” starring Adolphe Menjou, 
Monte Blue, Marie Prevost and Florence Vidor; “ THE 
BALLOONATIC,” starring Buster Keaton; FELIX, ce. 














LUNDON PAVILION. 
TWICE DAILY, 2.30 and 8.30. 
VALENTINO 


In MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE: A PARAMOUNT 


Gerr. 7th, 
SUNDAYS 7.45, 


PICTURE, 














Laandkerchiefs 


Handkerchiefs, always have a 
good selection to choose from. 
You are sure of satisfaction when 


dealing with this old-established 46; monogram, about 
firm. 3 ; , 194 ins. § in. 
Handkerchief List, No. 40P, sent post ] ma Per doz - 
free. Jelivery guaranteed and carriave rem. Cr Coz. 


paid all orders 20/- and upwards in U.K, 


ROBINSON :CLEAVER 





&CKHOON 


Lnitial 


OBINSON &CLEAVER’S, 
famous for their Linen 





41. Men’s bine Linen 
Handkerchiefs, hand- 
embroidered, two-let- 


58. Men’s Linen 
Handkerchiefs, hand- 
embroidered ini 


18 ins., 3 in. 1/9 


hem. Perdoz 





LINEN MANUFACTURERS 


BELFAST 





LIVERPOG: 














By Appointment to H.R.H. The Prince of Wala 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


Established 1787. 
22 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 | 


ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANIE 
THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. 





| 
| 
| 
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WILL YOU HELP THEM? 


Girls and Women on the verge of ruin and disgrace, 
criminally assaulted children under 14 years of age. Wil 
YOU help them to become self-respecting citizens ? 

The work of reclaiming, training and restoring those wh 
have succumbed to temptation is of enormous importance 
and requires YOUR help. 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER © 


there is a pressing need for more general support from 


Christian people. 
ae . y - 
- WILL YOU_ HELP ? 
Gifts for the sunport of Kescur Iomes and their 
grateiully acknowledged, and should be 
Canon W. C. EL. N 
Church Penitentiary Association, Church Hox 
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8.30 
IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF FUND, 
26, GORDON sTREET. 
4.30 GORDON SQUARE. 
LONDON, W.C,1 
8.30 13th October, 1924. 
— Dear Sir, 
yay 
6.) Last Easter I appealed for the relief 
nef of the refugees in Greece in the hope ¢hat my 
= appeal would be the last for that object. 
“HE 
Unhappily the loan for their permanent 
nas settlement has not, for varigus reasons, yet 
V4, materialised, while their present condition has 
145, been worsened by a further influx under the Ex- 
aie change of Populations. The general situation 
—— is serious in the extreme; the individual suffer- 
neies ing is appalling; and I fear that some months 


must yet elapse before the weight of this regret- 
table burden can be removed from the shoulders of 
the charitably-disposed. 


The enclosed leaflet, which has been 
prepared by my Society, speaks for itself. The 
British record of relief is one that will not, I 
am sure, be dimmed by a lack of adequate response 
at such a critical time. I do most sincerely ask 
nd- you to consider what help you can give us in this 
let- terrible contingency 





/- Yours faithfully, 


' Cet 


President of the Council. 


ey, 

















! 


The above letter has been issued to subscribers to the Imperial War Relief 
Fund. The gist of the leaflet referred to by Lord Cecil is as follows: 


Vates 


. 'WO years ago a million refugees swarmed into Greece as a result of the Turko-Greck 


| war. Of these, about 500,000 have become settled through the efforts of the Greek 
ee Government, the Relief Societies and the League of Nations. The remaining 500,000 are still 
IE destitute, and their numbers are being swelled by a further influx of 180,000 from 

Constantinople and Asia Minor under the Exchange of Populations. There are, therefore, 
= still about 700,000 dependent on charity. These also it is hoped to settle into productive 
— occupation by an international loan; but for many months the burden must be carried by the 
— charitably-minded, since the loan cannot be used for emergency relief. The British people 
9 have been feeding 40,000 of these people since 1922. It is unthinkable that this support 


should be withdrawn when the need is even greater. For £5 a family of normal size can be 
‘ll fed for four months. 


ho Donations should be sent to the Rt. Hon. the Viscount Cecil of Che!lwood, Imperial War 
ce Relief Fund, Room 87, 26 Gordon Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Gifts of clothing should be addressed to the Imperial War Relief Fund, c/o New Hibernia 
Wharf, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


The Fund is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund in the All-British Appeal. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 19/6.) 
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WEAR FOR MEN— 


\ K JHE “THER your call is to business—when refine- 
E ment is needed, or to pleasure—when comfort is 
a foremost, “LUVISCA” Shirts and Soft Collars 
are ideal. They look like silk—though less expensive | 
than silk—and are far more durable. “LUVISCA” = 
Pyjamas, too, are cosy and comfortable night wear. : 


66 

















PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS s 


are obtainable in __ pleasing 
coins suitable for all tastes. 
:. Look FOR THE. “LUVISCA” H 
4 | TAB ON EVERY GARMENT. ; 
: NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. H 


' y any difficulty in obtaining, 

case write to COURTAULDS, 
LID. (Dert. hes 19 . Alderman: 
who will |} 


‘ E.C. 2, 
4 se tg you ” ame of nearest 
3 wi elailer and descriptive booklet, bin; 4 “4 
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Have you 1G 
SAGGING TTRESS 


}Look under 
the bed wheu 
sOIMeVAs lie 3| 





Ske Dan If so, 
Inave ba 
ja Khts, a ¢ 





try the 
“S] EEPEEZIE” REINFORCEMENT 


The “Sleepeezie"™ jis a soundly constructed trellis 
frarne, easily fixed under any mattress (spiral or 
diamond). On this are many strong coil springs 
which support and make even a worn-out mattress 
ideally and permanently comfortable; in fact, as good 
as the best box spring mattress, at a fraction of the | 
| cost. Our terms are eloquent alike of our trust in 
\ you and of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” 
| 

1 





, CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 


| SEND NO MONEY 
| but give width of bed 
| & mention Spectator, 
PRICE 
for beds up to: 
3ft. wide - - 20/- 
| 4ft. wide - - 25/- 
| 5ft. wide - + 30/- 
| 


LISTS FREE. 
SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St., Leicester | 























LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from ail parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, -9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new a special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Don —— to the Secretary to-day 

17,800 required in the 178th. year of its work, 
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Kenneth and the 
Matric. 


IT HAS to be admitted with the 
deepest regret that the strenuous 
life is not promoted by the Buoyant 
Chair. It is a foe to study and the 
application of the mind. It isn’t 
friendly even to intelligent conver- 
sation. It encourages grunts of 
satisfaction and agreement, though 
it never grunts itself. 

T HE Buoyant Chair is the product 
of an intense specialisation on 
comfort. It is a chair in which a 
man can unbend to the utmost 
limits of body and mind. It is 
intended quite frankly to pamper 
and indulge a man’s muscles, a man’s 
nerves and—through his muscles 
and nerves—his temper and his 
mind. It is, in fact, a strong servant 
of the modern art of letting the 
world rip and resting while it rips. 


Ww 





EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 

The name “Buoyant” will be found under 

every genuine Bsoyant Chair and Settee. Most 

good Fu: mishing Hou es sell Buoyant Chairs 
at prices from $x Guineas 


Buoyant Sales Depzrtment 


The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 
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Right down to the bottom of the bowl you 
may smoke Three Nuns with undiminished 
enjoyment. No shred of this fine and 
fragrant tobacco is wasted in the pipe, no 
particle of dust is formed in the pouch, 


The “curious cut” of Three Nuns—each 
circlet a perfect blend of the very finest 
grades of leaf—prevents such waste. That 
is why Three Nuns at Is. 2d. an ounce is 
essentially an economical tobacco to smoke. 
It burns slowly, so that a pipeful lasts longer 
than a pipeful of most other tobaccos. And 
again because of the cut—it is one of the 
coolest smokes you can get. 


You may pay more than the Three Nuns 
price, and get no better tobacco; you may 
pay less, and get none cheaper. 


THREE 
NUAS 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


In Packets: 
1 oz 1/2; 2 oz 2/4 


In Tins: 


2 oz. 2/4; 4 oz. 4/8 
King’s Head is similar but a little fuller. 








Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
(of Grest Br tain and Ireland), Ltd., 
32, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 
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It's mainly in the cut 








Touring Car - 
Two-seater ~ 
Light Saloon 























250,000 MILESTONES ! 


SWEET, SURE, SWIFT DOMINION 
over hill and dale, rough road and 
smooth—that’s a Wolseley. Dr. W. W. 
Hodgins, of Bloemfontein, says the 
* Motor Weekly” (South Africa), tought in 
I9II a 12-16 h.p. Wolseley. It had then done 
4,000 miles. Ever since he’s used it 6n 
medical duties in town and country. All 
sorts of weather ; all kinds of roads ; all hours day 
and night. His Wolseley is still in service. 
250,000 miles is its present record—ten_times 
round the earth! Only twice has the car been 
overhauled, and none of the running parts 
required renewal. 


MAKE FOR OLYMPIA, the motorists’ anniversary. 
See Stand 168. Look at the new Wolseleys, 
pertect, beautiful patterns of fine workmanship, 
a joy to behold, a perpetual delight to own. 
Atove all, remember that the daily, dusty mile- 
stones on highway and byway are the ultimate 
test of acar. Wolseley abides the test. 

THE NEW WOLSELEYS 
They carry the high Wolscley prestige higher still. The 
Wolseley 11/22’s will all be on 8 ft. 9 in. wheelbase, with 
4 ft. 2 in. track, and fitted with magneto ignition. The 
16/35 h.p. has an improved monobloc engine, roomier 
body with adjustable front seats; and specially ingenious 
and effective all-weather equipment. The 24/55 h.p. 
is a glory of high-class production. 

FOR £50 DOWN 

Fifteen splendid types to suit every purse, meet 
every need, conquer every road. Prices from {£275 
upwards. But don’t wait for your Wolseley. Order 
now. For £50 down you can make a Wolseley yours, 
spreading the rest of the payment over two years, 
having health and happiness all the time. At Stand 168 
ask for details how to motor out of income, or call at 
Wolseley House in Piccadilly, London,the most famous 
of motor showrooms. The Wolseley Works—no finer 
in Britain—are at Adderley Park, Birmingham, 
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Se QUALITY CAR Ss 
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CURRENT PRICES: 


11/22 H.P. MODEL. 24/55 H.P. MODEL. 
Two-seater - - £275 Touring Car - 
Four-seater - - £285 Sports Model - £1000 
Two-seater de luxe £325 _—_—Landaulette - £1200 
| Four-seater de luxe £330 Saloon-Landaulette £1300 
Light Saloon - £375  Saloon-Limousine - £1300 
16/35 H.P. MODEL. May we send you Catalogue 
£435 128, post free ? 


£455 


£625 


Single Lendealette « £675 Adderley Park, Birmingham. 








£495  WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., 
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FINER THAN FICTION 


Of the Bible Society’s new Annual Report, THE RECORD 
says: “A most fascinating book, thrilling with adventure in 
the cause of Christ. . . . A book not merely to interest the 
reader; it will stir his imagination by the greatness of its 
appeal, and will inspire his neblest ambitions. Great as have 
been the Society’s achievements in the past, there is still much 
more for it to do, and Christian people of our day must 
enable the Society to do it. ... A real effort must be made 
to enable this great Society—for which the whole Church can 
never cease to thank God—to enter upon every opening that 
presents itself. ‘Catch wider visions. Dare bolder pro- 


grammes. Dwell in an ampler world,’ was the message of 
Are we able to make response? We are | 


William Carey. 
able, and by God’s geod grace, we will.” 
THE CHRISTIAN WORLD says of the Annual Report: “ A 


publication which contains more romance and a larger view of 


human life than half the novels that are published. . .. A | 
staid-looking volume of over 400 pages, not to be devoured | 
at a gulp, but to be taken up for half an hour now and then. | 
But he will be a poor (or astonishingly well-informed) reader | 
who does not come upon some vivid and interesting new | 


knowledge in each half-hour.” 


This Annual Report is on sale—price One Shilling. 


The Popular Report, entitled “ Like Unto Leaven,” contains 


the cream of the larger volume. Of the four illustra- 
tions one is a photo of a Brigade of Marshal Feng’s army 
holding up their New Testaments. We have printed 59,000 
copies of this Report and anticipate a large demand. Get 
your copy now. 


Price 6d. Post free, 8d. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 
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SPEAIGHT’S PRINTING 
Works, housed in adjoining premises, in Fetter 
Lane, Norwich Street and Cursitor Street, are 
situate in the very heart of the Printing World, 
and are open day and night. The 


PLANT 


covers the whole range of modern printing methods, 
and is self contained and complete even to Photo- 
graphy and the making of Process Blocks, and 


INCLUDES 
a wide selection of good types; fine flat bed presses 
for the production of Books, Magazines and 
Catalogues; rotary photogravure machinery for the 
new method of Intagiio Printing; and 


FAST ROTARY NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES, AND FINE ART 
MAGAZINE ROTARY PRESSES 
for the production of Newspapers and Periodicals 
of all sizes, stitched or unstitched, with or without 


covers in two colours, together with a very efficient 
Publishing Department, 


ENSURING RAPID OUTPUT 
AND DISTRIBUTION ALL OVER 
THE COUNTRY 


SUS SSS SSSSSZES IESE S ERP OSEVECOSUES SERRE 


W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD., 
98 & 99 Fetter Lane, Fleet Sent E.C. 4. 


Telephone : Holborn t pry 


CSAP Sasessce 
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Ask to see Waterman’s 
Combination Writing Sets 


For your own use or for presentation purposes, why not 
have a Fountain Pen and Pencil to match? Here is the 
very thing—the world’s best Fountain Pen and its com. 
panion—the lightest and strongest Pencil made. 


Illustration shows: Pen with broad 9ct. gold band and gold. 
filled Clip-Cap and Waterman’s Pencil rigid point to match, 


Chased finish ... 42/- or, Silver Covered 63/. 
Moitled ,, «-» 45/- Rolled Gold ... 84/. 
Can also be had in Chased Vulcanite with Clip-Cap at 
22/6, and Mottled Vulcanite with 18ct. gold-filled Clip- 
Cap 30/-. 

Ask your Stationer or Jeweller to show you these sets. If 
preferred you can purchase the Pens and Pencils separately 
at prices according to size, style and mounting. 


<ZITSS> 







Waterman's (deal) Fountain Pan 


QZ 
—the Gift that lasts a Lifetime. 


“The Pen Book,” sent on request, will help you in your 


UG. SLOAN, Ltd., 


choice. 


Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.0.2 

















These Cigarettes are made by the most modern 
machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. 


THEY ARE PRACTICALLY 
UNTOUCHED BY HAND. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot 


IN PACKETS 
10 for 8” 
20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 


JOHN PLAYERS Sons, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacce Ca. 
def Great Britain and Ireland), Lid 
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PUNGH CIGARS 
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's NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 
p- 
} (Regd. Trade Mark) 
If Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
ly in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room, 


Is indispensable also in the 

=S=— MERCHANT’S OFFICE, 
. sect uta LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
ell FULL PARTICULARS FROM ALL LEADING IRONMONGCERS. DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


Sole Manufacturers: 











The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
CAND & CO.., LTD. point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 
—books repaired—hundreds of services efiectively rendered. 
London Showrooms: 87, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 1. Tub jd. (vest a Fg ge sold ; 
; . iP . . ube . & ocket), ail - Sol yerywhere, 
Works: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 4 —— — ~ 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 
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«TO RUN CONCURRENTLY. * 


NUMBER of dismal legal phrases are familiar to 

us from the reports of criminal trials—those daily 
glimpses into the underworld. One of these phrases 
suggests that leaning to mercy which is the glory of our 
English jurisprudence. A man is found guilty on, say, 
two counts. The law requires that he shall be sentenced 
for each offence, but mercy provides that the sentences 
may ‘run concurrently.” 

Does the reader reflect that in many cases two sentences niust 
be served to the bitter end? For an innocent woman is serving 
her sentence concurrently with the guilty man. ‘The man leaves 
the dock and goes to his punishment behind the prison walls. 
The woman goes back to the shamed and shadowed home, to work 
out her part of the sentence: the struggle for bread, the curious 
glances of the neighbours, the innocent heart-breaking questionings 
of the children, to whom that man in the dock is ‘‘ Daddy.” 

Think of such daily scenes as these. Then think that the names 
of 800 such women were added on the books of the C.A. Prisoners’ 
Families Department last year. Think once more, that to each 
woman the C.A. Sister means sympathy, practical ‘help, a firm 
friend until, and usually after, the sentence is served out. 

The first thing to be done usually is to find a way of keeping 
the home together. Sometimes there is immediate need of food 
and clothing. Then, if the woman can work, she is helped to find 
employment ; and all the time, of course, the innocent children 
are specially he Iped in any way that suggests itself to a sympathetic 
almoner. 

To befriend a woman and the child is often to save the man. 
There is copious evidence that many a man has made his first fall 
his last, very largely because he had a home and a brave wife to 
go back to, thanks to the C.A. He loves them, thongh he has 
failed them; that is plain fact, not sentiment, and it is on that 

Lt ey must using fact that the C.A. builds up a fine work of reformation. ‘This 


reaction on the prisone rs is not a mere “ side line,’”’ it is an integral 


part of the work. Hope again’’ is the keyword. Whether a 
: iman is “‘ doing ’’ three weeks or ten years, it m¢ ikes all the difference 
' in the world whether he has a home, and love, and forgiveness 
; on which to anchor himself in his prison musings about the future 
' There are many ways of taking part in this great work. Clothing, 
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PER FECTION SPIRIT. especially boys’ c lothing, can always be usefully disposed 01 ; 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO baby clothes for the little ones ; groceries, eggs, etc., for the Sister 
36, Queen Anne's Gate, LONDON. jan to take on her vis sits. Cheques should be sent to PREB. CARLIL#, 
D.D., and crossed ‘“ Barclay’s % Church Army,” 55, Bryanston 
Tare SES D.A. 330 Street, W.1, payable Preb. Carlile, earmarked for ‘‘ Prisoners’ 

n= Families.” 
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y MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


P. & O. and B.l, Tickets Interchangeable, also 

Tickets of P. & O., oa and New. Zealand 

Shipping and Union Companies, Ali sailings 
subject to change with or without notice. 


London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
. London to Queensland. 
London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal). 
7. United Kirigdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
| San Francisco to ew Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 
8. London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 


via Cape of Good Hope. | 
| 
| 





~ 








an +H 


“ADDRESS: | 
Nos 1.2.3, 4 & 5 —¥or Passage, P. & O House (Manager. F H 
Grosvenor), 14.16, Cockspur St, S.W1.; Freight or General 
Business, P. &O & BI Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E C.3, 


BL. Agents, Cray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, EC.3 ‘ 
i No 6 —J. B Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Street, London. 
EC3. or P &O House (first floor.—Genera!l Passenger Agent. 
} W L. James), 14, Cockspur Street, S W 1 
No 7 Union SS. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd, P & O House (free. 


floor, —General Passenger Agent, W.L James), 14, Cockspur Street, 
Leadon, S W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific Railway 
No 8 —P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, B.C 3 
or P. & O. House, as above 
Paris (All Routes) —Socreté Franeavse P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines 








—— a 


PoQ HOUSE .14-lo COCKSPUR STREET. LONDON. S.W1 
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UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


to SOUTH AFRICA 


*“* The Empire’s Riviera ”’ 
SPECIAL XMAS & NEW YEAR 
TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 


at Reduced Return Fares. 


747 ‘ } 
DEC. 12th, 1924, and JAN. 9th, 1925. 
For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch 
Street, London, 3; Branch Offices at Southampton, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow. 


BECHER SESE EOE OES O2 2000000000020 


GEES ESSE 00000000b020202b0202E02b8 
BEEP EH US 200 00000000000 
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Around 
the World 


Mediterranean 
Cruises 


by Canadian Pacific 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMSHIP 


from Southampton, January, 1925, or later from a 
Mediterranean port by Canadian Pacific Liners 


Empress of France 18,500 tons 
and 


Empress of Scotland 25,000 tons 


The Around the World Cruise, which wil! occupy same 
137 days, embraces visits to countries affording the greatest 
amount of interest to the traveller. Many places off the 
beaten track will be included—as Java, Padang, Sumatra, 
Batavia, etc., while lengthy stays will be made at Egypt, 
the Holy Land, India, Ceylon, China, Japan, Honolulu, 
Vancouver, San Francisco, etc. On her way home the 
Empress of France will make a daylight trip through the 
Panama Canal. 
The Mediterranean Cruise, by the Empress of Scotland, 
will occupy 57 days and includes visits to Madeira, Spain, 
Portugal, Gibraltar, Northern Africa, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Syria, the Holy Land, Egypt, Italy, the Riviera and 
France. 
INCLUSIVE FARES 

Everything arranged afloat and ashore; 

Vassengers relieved of all worries. 

For Ililustrated Booklets, etc., apply:— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 


or Local Agents everywhere 


} Londen 











ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. 


Chairman—Str HENRY LUNN, M.D. 
BEST HOTELS, BRITISH CLIENTELE AND CONTROL, 


MURREN .. ee «» Palace Hotel des Alpes +. 250 beds 
pa oe oe ee Riger .. oe ee oe 95 beds 
os ee oe ee Regina .. ee oe es 80 beds 

PONTRESINA oe ee Schloss .. oe ee «+ 250 beds 

os ee ee Roseg .. ee ee «+ 250 beds 
~ o* ee ee Parc me ee oe e+ 130 beds 

MORGINS (Valais) . Grand Hotel .. oe e- 180 beds 

WENGEN Belvedere Hotel oe «+s 140 beds 

MALOJA (E ngadine) Palace .. «+» 300 beds 


‘ The finest Hotel in Switzerland.’ 
SECRETARY, 5 P.N., Endsleigh Gardens, Es N.W. 1. 
And 2 PN, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W, 1. 




















1824 Don’t let the 1924 


S/- LIFEBOAT SINK  5/- 
for want of YOUR help TO COMPLETE IT. 


To maintain the whole Service we NEED this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


IN THIS, THE CENTENARY YEAR of the Life- 
Boat Service, we have received up to date 673,600. 
Of this sum we have received in the LAST WEEK 105,960. 


WE MUST GET 326,400 MORE. 
Will you be “ One in a Million” and send YOUR 5/-TO-DAY? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 








Lorp Harrowey, Georcr F. Sues, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 2. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


The Famous 


‘GROUSE’ 


BRAND WHISKY. 


Pre-War Strength, 25 u.p. 
Pre-War Quality. 


166/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


Established 1800. 
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13 Bordeaux Howse, PERTH, Scotland. 
The 
* 
South London Church Fund 
is the common purse of the Diocese (population 2} millions). 
The A.B.C. of the Fund's requirements : 

AGES .S.—£15,000 needed to pay part Salaries of three hundred 
men and women of God working in the difficult and poorest 
parishes. 

UILDING.—£10,000 needed for buying Sites, building new 
Churches, and for Mission Buildings, Parsonages, repairs of 


Churches, ete., ete. 
Cc -ERGY.—8&5,000 needed for the augmentation of Clergy 
Stipends. 
‘Address—Rev. “pMUND Sinker, M.A., 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 
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A Perpetual Source of 
Enjoyment 


Ownership of an “ Efescaphone ". Wireless Receiving 
Set gives you the advantage of hearing in the comfort and 
guiet of your own home a catholic selection of music, vocal 
and instrumental, by leading artistes; a concise, reliable 
and up to the minute news summary; political speeches; 
and a series of addresses on the most varied subjects, 
which you cannot hear elsewhere. All these advantages 
and many more at infinitely less cost than that of a seat 
at the theatre one or two nights a week. There are 








































































i 
WIRELESS RECEIVING SETS 
¢ at all prices, from a Crystal Set which gives perfect Write to-day for Cata- 
t reception with headphones within 15 miles of a broad- logue 522, which illus- 
casting or relay station, to a 4 or 5-valve set on which eaten ‘yp we TI 
, you can get Continental as well as British Broadcasting a sane — * tls 
, Stations with headphones or loud speaker. Why not “ Efescaphone Sets in 
, treat yourself—and your family—to one? detail. 
e 
Efescaphone Sets are stocked by 
uh good wireless dealers, iron 
mongers and electricians. a 
: Wholesale eules = 
FALK, STADELMANN &C0.,L10. | & =§=THE ‘NELSON’ GRAND 4-VALVE 
i Efesca Electrical Works, € 2 
83-85-87 Farringdon Rd., = Four-valve receiving set with wave length range covering both British & 
London, E.C. 1. # and Continental Broadcasting Stations. Gives perfect loud speaker & 
And at Glasgow, H reception up to 100 miles. Range with headphones 500 miles. In & 
Manchester, and : : ‘ = 
Birmingham. =e handsome polished mahogany case with roll shutter to enclose pane!. & 
& ©=-~Price complete with all accessories except valves £39, or incor- & 
r  ©porating handsome pedestal cabinet with built-in Puravox loud & 


speaker £59. 
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Universal Popularity 


LAYER’S Navy Mixture 

must be an unusually good 

tobacco. It is a favourite 
pipe tobacco of all classes of 
smokers. In shop and factory, 
in the most exclusive clubs, in 
camps and distant outposts of 
Empire, afloat or ashore you will 
always find a large proportion 
of smokers with “Player’s” in 
their pipes. 


You have only to try it to 
understand why it is so popular. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 








& xhibition. 





= ESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-6. 
(i.) ER ic KENNINGTON—Sculpture and other works. 
qi.) T = STEN BROWN--Memoria Exhibition. 
a AL ) LUCIE Nt PISSARRO— Ree Re cent paintings. 








Go Let, Xe. 





| er PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 


2 BED-SITTING-ROOMS 
Rooms 
wit 


-TO LET, in private house 
situated in attractive part of Old Hampstead. Quiet, near bus aml tube. 
was fires, geyser, telephone. Partial service provided. 
can be seen by appointment.— Write Box 913, ¢,o STREETS, 8 Serle Street, 








Sale by Auction, &c. 











ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 
(Established 1744), 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


I 


Illustrated catalogues (4 plates), 
OCTOBER 


Rn 


BRONZES, 
AKT, &e., and Old English FURNITURE, 


OCTOBER 


Each Saie commencing at ONE o'clock precisely. 

23np.—A Collection of PERSIAN and INDIAN MINIATUR Es, 

WORKS OF ART, and CARPETS, the property of an Indian gentleman. 

Is. 6d. 

An extensive collection of MARTINWARE, the property of 

sq. (de eased), sold by Order of the Administrator. Also 

PORCELAIN, ORIENTAL WEAPONS, WORKS OF 

in oak, walnut and mahogany. 
Catalogues may be had. 


IOKS, 


24TH. 
W. MARTIN, E 
CHINESE 








Sales on view at least two days. 











Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 





Director of Education. 
necessary out-of-pocket expe nses. 


to 


TARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

APPOINTMENT OF PERSON AL “ASSIST ANT TO THE DIRECTOR, 
Applications are invited for the post ‘of Personal Assistant (man or woman) to the 
Salary £350, rising by £25 per annum to £400, with any 


In considering applications weight will be given 
knowledge of educational matters, and a 





experience in a Local Government Office, 


University education, but more weight will attach to evidence of capacity. Age 23 to 


25. 


The post will be vacant at the middle or end of December. Applications must 


reach the Director of Education, Education Otlice, Warwick, not later than Novem- 
ber Ist. 





st: 


ot 


instance 
per annum, 
be 
col 
5. Appointment made in 
tainable tr 
reach Mr. 


£7 


MARK’S COLLE GE, ADELAIDE. 


Applications invited for position of PMA AST E R at above residential College (Church 
bugland) for Students attending Adelaide University. Appointment in first 
3 years, commencing February, 1925. Initial salary not less than £450 
with single board and quarters throughout the year. The Master will 
in College during terms, Previous experience of residential 
as tutor, essential, Passage money provided up to 
Australia, middle of December,—burther particulars 
WYLLIE, 9 south Parks Road, Oxterd. Applications niust 
October 21st, accompanied by testimonials and full 


required to reside 
leges, as unde@pztraduate or 
m BF. J. 
Wylie by Tuesday, 


details of academic career, experience and qualilications, 





— , —$—$<$——_—_— 
rPYRINITY COLLEGE, MELBOURNE UNLVERSITy 


a invited for post of CHAPLAIN in above College, 
must be :— 
1. Detinite but Moderate Churchmen, in Priest's Orders, 
2. Bachelors between the ages of 28 and 35, 
3. Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge. 
4. Capable of giving instruction in— 
(a) some branch of Theology, 
(¥) some one of the following : 
(a) Logie and Philosophy. 
(+) English Literature and Language, 
(c) Chemistry. 
(d) Zoology. 
(¢) Modern History and Economics. 
Salary £500, with quarters and maintenance through the ac aiomie Year, At 


Candidates 


first the Chaplain will give instruction only in one of the subjects med under 
(b) above. Should he, later, be required to lecture on Theology the Send j 
be increased by £150 per annum. The selected candidate must leave Eng gland by 


middle of January, 1925. £100 allowed towards passage. 
——_ aT With testimonials, medical certificate, and photograph, must x 

F. LLE, 9 South Parks Road, Oxford (from whom further particulars i 

Ohta ah 0, not later than Saturday, October 25th. Both application 

must be in duplicate. 


‘ oe de 

RITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN JERUSALEY, 
—Student Librarian. Early in November the Council propose t: ct a resident 
Student Librarian with an honorarium of £100. The Post will affor ‘l al ample Opp 


may he 


and testimonial; 














tunity for study and for attending the school course. Candidate ho must an 
passed a University course in Archeology classics or Oriental languages, should apply 
in writing to the Hon. Sec., 2 Hinde Street, London, W. 1 i 
Oe FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique Training 
in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom “ 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments D pastment : 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS Asso. 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
ne | 
Oe" AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—New Edition, 
J Over 100 Professions dealt with by Experts. Price : Cloth Binding 3s, 64 


Paper Covers 2s. 6d., 
LTD., 


post free 3s. 10d. 
MENT PUBLISHING CO., 


post free 2s. 9d. 


“a OMEN’S EMPLOY: 
54 Russell Square, Ww. S. %. 








lo 


ry 
LONDON. 


A Course of three Lectures entitled ““ LA DOULEUR, AU POINT DE VUE Des 
FONCTIONS AFFECTIVES ET PERCEPTIVES” will be given (in French) by 
Professor HENKI PIERON (of the Sorbonne, Paris) at BEDFORD CO] LkGh 


Lectures, iadenhion, 
NIVERSIT ¥ OF 





(Regent’s Park—entrance: York Gate) on TUESDAY, OC. OBER vist; WED. 
NESDAY, OCTOBER 22nd; and FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24th, at 5.15 pm. At 
the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Miss Beatrice Edgell, M.A., Ph.D 
ae oars in Psychology in the University. ADMISSION FREL, WITHOUT 
TIC 


EDWIN DELLER, 


Academic Registrar. 
] Se veseree OF LONDON. 


A Course of Four Lectures on “ EARLY NORTH EUROPEAN CHURCH ART 





AND WOOD ARCHITECTURE” will be given by PROFESSOR JOSEPH 
STRYZGOWSKL (of the University of Vienna), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on OCTOBER Youth, 22nd, 
5.30 pan, A Syllabus of the Lectures may be obtained from the 
Lectures will be given in English and illustrated with lantern slides. 


27th and 29th, at 
undersigned Th 
ADMISSION 





FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 
EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 
per EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.1 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W lt, 


Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. ee 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan fund and Grants 
from the Board ot Educ ation ap ply to the Princip val, Miss hE. iE. L AW RI NCE 





Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


rvVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air trom Downs and sé a. 








or MAWR, Abergele, N. Wales. Boarding School 
for Girls, situated in its own grounds of 40 acres. Sea and mountain alt, 
Large playing-tields. Excellent health record, Simall farm attached to the Schoo 
In the PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT pupils are prepared ior the Entrance 


Examinations of the Public Schools. 
Principals—The 
GNES, LADY ELTON, contidently 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful 
thorough education, ter Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire 
with parents abroad. Resjdent trained Nurse. Detached house 


Misses SALES. 





Recommends “THE 
Home school, with 
charge of Childrea 

4 mins. [rom 63. 








—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER 
M® HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRALNING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 5.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8204, 
Full particulars op application 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head- Mistress : Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A, (Class. 


Trip., 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate, 


Cantab). Bc 


GiRLS. 


irders only 
ree 





Good education, 





Heal-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATC.E.OR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
as MICHAEL’S SO0OGNOR,. 
Ss WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCPOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Apply Miss 8. A. WARD, b.Sc., Lady Warden 





H SGA F328 Db DD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: 


oR Ff #. 


Private “ Watford 616.” 


\ B32 @ 





BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., DD. 
ee Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 


Entrance Scholars ships. ; 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 
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OT. Qn. ELPHIN'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
Ss YARLEY DALE, MaTLOCK. 
FOR THE OA GHTE RS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 
Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.). Classical Tripos, 


istress : 
Bead-Mi os Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
pursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
‘ jarships to the Universities. : 
wi py to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


je 
{ARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 


J fora few irls over 17, for finishing subjects, 
gcience, Large grou: ids with golf. 
jence, 


ABINGTON SCHOOL, 














has a_ branch 








CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Entrance eg TR 4 Examination, 
December 17th--19th, 1924. 
Last date for entry— November 15th, 1924, 
For full parti wlars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


(VALDER Gil GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 





A Boarding School for Girls from 8 to 12 or 13 years of age. Unique 
tion on the north-west coast. House on sea front, south-west aspect. Good 
winter climate Netball, lacrosse, tennis, riding, golf. Lscort and through reserved 
wach from London, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Carlisle—Apply HEAD- 
MISTR ESS 





(ADE R GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate bracing | 











and sunny. A sound education on Public School lines. Upper School for 
girls 13 to 19 vears. Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding. Good and safe 
hathing. Escort London, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Carlisle—For illustrated 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS 
———— = 


Schools and Colleges. 


Bovs 





TING EDWAR VI. ree re 
kK BURY ST, EDMUND'S. 
40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. 


Well-rur boarding-house, Games, O.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training. 
ees, £22 er term, 
].M, WabDMORE, 


Head-Master : 
YTLIZABETH COLLEGE, 
FOUN mone D 1563. 


4 
For prospectus and full particulars apply to the 


Sound teaching. 
Oxon. 


GUERNSEY. 


HEAD-MASTER. 


M.A., 








oe 0 fF FS A - S C H @ 0 
TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP. 
Full particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


eS Sec 20 0 LL. 


TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatery School for Boys. 


L . 





BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, 


Fouxnpers: Sir JESSE Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST DE 
BRATH, K.C.B., C..F., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq., F. J. BOIS, Esq., Sir 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.c.1.£., AND THE Rey. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, 

HEAD-MASTER: THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PH.D., F.C.S, 


(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge: Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFF. 
The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of lS acres. Own Farm. Beauti- 
ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience. Electric light. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dr. MORG AN- SMITH. 














School | 
Languages, and for Domestic | 








| 


| 





} 
| 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
3iOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 


A 





MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents, Estab lis hed 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring « Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Sehool 


Principals in the country, They will also be glad to supply full information about 

establishments giving a course of training in Domestic 5 conomy, Secretarial Work, 

Agriculture and Horticulture, 
NO CHARGE 


WHATEVE R IS MADE TO | PARENTS, 








Authors, Xr. 


ONALD MASSEY, 


Cupeturiting, 


Literary 





Agent. 


i 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor's Commons. F.C. 4. 





A CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
SHAW INSTITUTE, 








and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), 1 Montague St., London, W.C. 
44ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training, 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1!, 
[Mt *5 IRONSIDE BU REA l 
J JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus on application. 73 Gower Street, W.C.1,. 





abe TYPEWRITTEN with accuracy and despatch at 10d. per 


1,006 words; carbon copies 3d. per 1,000. Translations, Duplic + oe 





—MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Wandsworth Common, London, S.W. 1s, 
MS TYPED, 1s. 1000 words; carbon copies, 3d.— Miss 
D: AV IDSON, The Moorgate Typewriting Company, 133 Moorgate, E.C 





YPEWRITING, 1s.1,000 wds. Carbon, 3d. Reduction quantity. 
— le writing speciality, 200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers’, 
Estab. 1909. EXPEDIENT TYPING CO. (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road, kK a 


wy 7PYPEW RITING, 
experienced clerk, 
Miss’ HILL, 





of MSS., by 


1,000 words.— 











and Revision 
MSS. 1s. per 


P roof-Reading 
late London University. 
., Monks Risborough, , Bucks 


Foreign. 
DARISIAN SCHOOL of FRENCH. 


Pronunciation taught by the FRENCH 
ment to 12 Orchard Street, W.1 


: > + 
Hotels, Wodros, Kr. 
| gg peony INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
i Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Reireshment House Association, Ltd. 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
> 
Wr. 


ORL D tT © Us D 
visiting MALAY, JAVA, PHILIPPINES, CHINA, 














Conversation and correct 
METHOD.—Write for appoiit- 

















P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 








@ours, 





E nw Ss 
JAPAN, HAWALL, &c. 


\ 











“eR “GE TAUNTON ‘ > : g d acco ed by N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S, 
"a S ¢ OLLEGE, Fat N PON.‘ hurch er Engiend Patio seuenes jane a Hive team, Gee ane 
school on the oodar oundation, soysS preparer or the niversities hr 3UR aias = 
and for professional and commercial carcers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming Bath, INDIA, L. RMA, c EY LON, deceased pe 
0.T.C. Inclusive fees, £75 per annum.—For Prospectus, «c,, apply to the MEAD- EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA, January 22nd, 
MASTER, PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
, 1D? ‘ fT WV. www whe 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 
te RCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS 
) Wead-Master, F, EB, Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S. (late of Oundle School). Fees, 
£25 38, 10d. per tern All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. » » , - “ a 
rohan lhoneen times «someone IR HENRY LUNN, LTD. 
K ELLY COLLEGE, PAY ISTOC K. — Recognized by the MOTOR TOURS, ALGERIA and THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 
A Army Council, Magnifiecnt building in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
sa facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, SWISS WINTER HOTELS. 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 
oe CASTLE SCHOOL (North Eastern County Particulars on application to 5 H.K., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1 
School), BARNARD CASTLE. Healthy and beautiful district. 230 
Boarders, 70 Day-Loys, Special Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and Com- _ . ee - 
mercial subj cts. Moderate and inclusive fees, Preparatory School for younger let THER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS — 
boys. Tor prospectus apply to the Bursar. and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on Laas s 573 and £8), 











Private Euition, Kr. 
OCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES 


ill “db a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC 





SEYMOUR 
SPEAKING, 


K* 


cab ll Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
‘Pupils inclide PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturer rs, and Ladies. 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C. 2. 








s™ AMMERING Suce essfully lreated.—Resident and Daily P ‘upils. 


A? —Write » Mr. A.C CSC HNE L J As 119 B ediford Court Mansions, W.C.1. Est. 1905, 








Scholastic Agencies. 











QCHOOLS FoR BOYS awnp [I RLS. 
La TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKW ARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 

e age of the pupil, district preferr d, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

mi « J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

Uc HOOLS Intormation and _ carefully considered 
S advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
AAR ba >a Scholastic rents, 
I UT ORS who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
~ = i occupation at home and abroad. 
C AREERS. write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL’ and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER,” 


61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273, 





Misslinnsiid. 
N’S PURE PAINT. 





C A RS O 
NON-POISONOUS 








MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours. 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For — and particulars write 
JTER CARSON &« SONS, Battersea, London, S.W.11. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE, — Your own Arm: 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY b, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 


London, W. 1. 








THEENIC Scotch W oven Wool UNDERWEAR. 
A BY POST from Makers, Scotch made Underwear is world-famed for comfort 
and wearing qualities, Patterns and prices free.—Dept, 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, 
Scotland. = a 

REAL SAVING.— WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new Descriptive price list free, or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A.), 


Phone ( lis<ol 


AMPSHADES Handpainted on parchment by lady. 


4777 


New clothes also made, 
Designs, 


16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 1f 











sizes to order for on electric or — Prices moderate.—Box 1253, the 
Spectat or, | 13 Yo rk Street, Covent Gat len, Ly idon, W.C. 2 
DE SATISFIED that you are properly Insured and have an 
+ Inventory and Valuation of your Household Goods, Jewellery and personal 
effects, et .—Full particulars of FRANCIS DOD & CO., Valuers, iquity House, 


Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 2. 


,OCKROACHES eradicated by “ Blattis,” a scientific 

J invented by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Harmless to domestic animals. Tins, 
1s. 6d., 8d., 5s., post free from sole HOWARTH'S, 473 Crookes 
moore ikoad, Sheffield, or Chemists, Army and } BOOT'S Branches. 








remedy 


mi ~ Ts, 
Navy Stores, 





— 
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Gold, 
returned post free 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Value 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 


£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, 


Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, 


CO., 694 Market Street, Mincheseer. Estd. 


or otherwise). 
8. CAN! 1850. 


parcel 
Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 








OOKS on ame cent Homecroit and other plans. 


of-print books supplied. Please state wants.— 


Birmingham. 


COTTERELL’S, 17 Dale 


Out- 
End, 











REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES. 
Editor: SIR HENRY LUNN, M.A., M.D. 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS ty an Old 
Schoolboy; Martin Browne, Eton and Chris st ¢ hurch; 
Rugby and Bal tol; Cha arles Scott Gille tt, Peterhouse, 
R. M. Rattenbury, Westminster and Trinity College, 
Leslie Rune iman, Eton and Trizity Co lege, Cambridge 


Publi 


WHY ROME MAKES CONVERTS. By the P rovost of Trinity 
College, Dublin; the Archbishop of Upsala; Canon Lacey; anc 
Shane Les 
—— IOUS LIFE IN AMERICA, By Rev. Dr. Johnston 

CHURCIL UNION IN SOUTHERN INDIA. By Bishop of 
Madras. 

ST. FRANCIS AND THE SEVEN HUNDREDTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE RECEPTION OF THE STIGMATA, By 
Professor Paul Sabatier. 

CATHOLICISM AND PROTESTANTISM. By Rev. J. K. 
Mozley. and other Articles, Reviews, etc. 


Price 3/- 15th October, 1924. 


Colin Coote, 
Cambridge; 
Cambridge; 


c 














The Edinburgh Review. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


OCTOBER, 1924. 7s. 6d, net. 
THE HOUSE OF LONGMAN, 1724—i924. By HAROLD COX, 
KACIAL AND POLITICAL ISSUES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Bv Miss Viocet R. Marknam. 
THE DAWES REPORT AND THE LONDON CONFERENCE. 
I oor 4 . en an GULF. By Sir Arnotp Witson, K.C.LE., C.S.L, 
G., D.S.O 
TI IE EVOL TION IN BRAZIL. By Lewis Spencr. 
A a ety BOX OF NOVELS, 1688—1727. By the Lorn Ernie, 


M.V.¢ 
HENRY KING SLEY: A PORTRAIT. By Micuaer 
CAMBRIDGE FIFTY YEARS AGO. [Py the Rev. tHe 
Lyttieton, DD. 


SavLeIrR. 


THE VICTORIANS IN PERSPECTIVE. By E. M. Nicuorson. 

AN INDUSTRIAL COUNTER-REVOL UTION. By Dovcias H, 
STEWART. 

EARLY CHINESE POTTERY. By Wiutiiam Kine. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS, 


Hon. E. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, Londoa, E.C. 4 
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aces. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS | 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and yoy 
will recetve regularly their Illustraated Announcement List 


————emey | 


ENCOUNTERS AND DIVERSIONS 





By E. V. LUCAS. With 6 Illustrations by Frayg | 
Reynoups, R.I. F’cap. 8vo. 6s. net. 
A new collection of Essays and Episodes, chiefly contrj- 
buted to Punch during the past twelve months, 
A Book of Drawings | 
By H. M. BATEMAN. Royal 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


Laughter is a tonic which anyene may safely prescribe 
and Mr. Bateman’s new book is “ A Mixture” of infallible 
potency. 


By the Rt. Hon. E. HILTON YOUNG, D.S.O., D.S< 
Revised edition, with a new Introduction and 
Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. net. 

One of the finest of the personal stories of the war, 


FROM AGNOSTICISM TO BELIEF : 


An Account of Further Evidence for Survival 


Notes, 


By J. ARTHUR HILL, Hon. Associate of the S ciety 
for Psychical Research. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The author shows how he was gradually driven by the 
facts to a belief in human survival of bodily death and 
continued progress on the other side. 
$y ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. A new anid re- 


vised edition. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
FAR EAST 
By STEPHEN KING-HALL. 
Svo. 18s. net. 
This important book examines the post-war problems 
which have their origin in the relations between the white 
races and the people of China and Japan. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., 


AND THE 
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London, W.C. 


Demy | 























services to Librarians, 
others interested in 
whether New or Second- 


E offer our 
Students and 
Specialized Literature, 
hand, English or Foreign. Able assistants are 
in charge of the various Departments. 


field of 
supplied 








Catalogues covering the whole 
Literature, Science and the Arts 
post free on application. 





A recently organized department deals with 
Publishers’ Surplus Stocks. 
Write for Lists. 
HEFFER & SONS LTD., 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Heffer, Cambridge.” 





W. 


Te. 862. 















































POSTING PAPERS TO 
RESIDENTS ABROAD 


is the work of a special department of 
W. H. Smith & Son. Newspapers, 
periodicals, and books are despatched to 
all parts of the world by earliest mails. 
Send for a free copy of the “ POSTAL 
PRESS GUIDE,” which contains the 
rates of subscription to over 1,000 British 
and foreign publications. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 











The Room of the Children 


This Room, the first of its kind perhaps in the 
Kingdom, has been fitted and appointed with one 
idea, to give pleasure and satisfaction to the children 
who visit it. In addition to the ingenious tables and 
the little comfortable chairs, the low convenient 
shelves, and the delightful frieze, are books in such 
a selection as can nowhere else be seen. They are 
classified, also; that boys who want adventure stories, 
or historical romances, or tales of the sea, and girls 
who desire school tales, fairy books, or poetry may 
find them in each case close at hand, the best of their 
kind, and in most attractive editions. 
Come to the Room of the Children 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 

350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 

By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
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Vth Edition. Price 6d, 
HOW CAN RESTORE THE G atin AND 
COLOUR OF THE HAII 


By Pref. HARLEY PARKE R, 


Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” 
“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” ete. 
Contents: On Hand and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On 

Washing, Brushing and Combing the Hair. How to Free the 


Hair-follicles from Seurf Accumulations. he Cause and Cure 
of Hair-wastage and Discoloration. Some simple rules for self- 
applied Scalp Massage, ete. 6d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER LTD. 
(Desk 37), 117 St. GEORGE’S RD.,, 


*Phone Victoria 2215. 





BELGRAVIA, S.W.1. 
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Te BOOKS THAT WILL NEVER DIE i 
TT e PUBLISHED BY EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON & 
| B Crown 8vo., Cloth, Gilt Lettering, Price 2/6 net. Eg 


| Z Price 2/6 a Volume a 
| a UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE ~ By Thomas Hardy Fi 
| ge ALMAYER’S FOLLY By Joseph Conrad a 


He | 
We TALES OF UNREST By Joseph Conrad an 
Ee AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS _— By Joseph Conrad 2H 
He THE ARROW OF GOLD By Joseph Conrad 28 
ee DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE By R. L. Stevenson =p 
Kz NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS By R. L. Stevenson ah 
Re RODNEY STONE By A. Conan Doyle ay 
Ce SHE By H. Rider Haggard aH 
re A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE By F. Marion Crawford = FS 
oe ANN VERONICA By H.G. Wells a0 
GE THE FOUR FEATHERS By A. E. W. Mason 2B 


a THE BROKEN ROAD By A. E. W. Mason bi 
Be MRS. THOMPSON By W.B. Maxwell ES 
cL QUINNEYS’ By Horace A. Vachell ae 
= THE BLUE LAGOON ByH. DeVere Stacpoole 
te CARNIVAL By Compton Mackenzie 


ASK FOR NASH’S EDITIONS 


ite Paper, Printing and Binding equal to any 7/6 volume on the Market 
w= ALL COPYRIGHT BOOKS 


| 




















~ Price 3/6 a Volume | 
2 IN THE MIDST OF LIFE _ By Ambrose Bierce 8 
| ae THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HENRY MAITLAND 5 
| Ke By Morley Roberts rt 
EE RAFFLES D By E. W. Hornung 
He THE PROCESSION OF LIFE By Horace A.V achell : 
PE THE KENTUCKY WARBLER By James Lane Allen =) 
Be ETHAN FROME By Edith Wharton i 
A CROSSRIGGS = (7th Edition) By Mary G Jane Findlater : 
: Price 7/6 a Volume ie 
ce TOM SAWYER. (Illustrated Edition de Luxe) By Mark Twain Ey 
A: HUCKLEBERRY FINN. (Illustrated Edition de Luxe) ) 
By Mark Twain ey 
Morning Post: “‘ These volumes are * sumpshous.’ ‘They are printed in good type, on nice paper, By 
j with wide margins. They would have delighted the eye of Mark Twain.” SF 
I Nation: ‘* There was a jewel buried in the mass of cotton-wool sent us this season—* The Adven- ak 
aK: | tures of Huckleberry Finn’ (Nash and Grayson). ‘Huck Finn’ is an authentic masterpiece.” a3) 
; COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. | 
E Price 16/- net 5 
| if W. H. HUDSON: A Portrait By Morley Roberts ; 
ie Observer: “* A great biography . . . not easy to parallel in literature.” Ky 
Evening Standard: ** Hudson now has, in the portrait by an old friend, the sort of laurel he would =) 
most desire.” = EI 
EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD., a 
Publishers of Famous Books, a _Strane, London E 
) es a An A inn ] 
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OXFORD BOOKS 








British and Colonial Labour Policy. 


By B. G. pp MONTGOMERY. An account (re-issued) 
of the political Labour Movement and Labour Legisla- 
tion in Great Britain, France, and the Scandinavian 
countries from 1906-1922. 21s, net. 


The Falkland Islands. 


By V. F. BOYSON. With Notes on the Natural History 
by RUPERT VALLENTIN. This book gives the first 
full account of this remote colony. With folding map, 
plans, and thirty-one illustrations. 15s. net. 


A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714. 


By KEITH FEILING. The continuous history of the 
original ‘Tory Party, which may be said to have dis- 
appeared in 1714, has not yet been written. To supply 
an introduction to that history, viewed as a whole, is 
the primary purpose of this book, which also breaks 
new ground of political biography. 18s. net. 


The English Constitution in Transition, 
1910-1924. 


Being a New Introduction to English Political Institu- 
tions. By SIR JOHN A. R. MARRIOTT. Paper 
cover. 1s. 6d. net. 


A History of the Indian Wars. 


By CLEMENT DOWNING. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by WILLIAM FOSTER. In this 
book an English sailor tells of his adventures in the 
East Indies, 1715-23, as sailor, mate, ofhcer in the armed 
naval forces, and captain of artillery in a Mughal 
army. With frontispiece and two maps. On India 
paper, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 


Western Australia. 


A History from its Discovery to the Inauguration of the 
Commonwealth, By J. S. BATTYE. This work, which 
is the first to give a detailed history of Western 
Australia from its discovery to its inclusion in the 
Austr alian Commonwealth, is the result of over twenty 
years’ research, and the presentation of facts is full, 
impartial and authoritative. 25s. net. 


Some Problems in Roman History. 
By F. G. HARDY. ‘Ten essays bearing on the adminis- 
trative and legislative work of Julius Cwsar. 18s. net. 


A History of France from the Death 
of Louis XI. 


By JOHN S. C. BRIDGE. Vol. II. Reign of 
Charles VIIL, 1493-98. With List of Authorities, 
Index, Genealogical ‘Table of the Kings of Naples, and 
a plan of the battle of Fornovo. Of the first volume, 
published in 1921, The Times Literary Supplement 
says: “Mr. Bridge has chosen his period well. . . . 
Ile has produced a volume which no writer on England 
in the fifteenth century is likely to leave unread.” 

los. net. 


Speculum Mentis or the Map of 
Knowledge 


By R. W. COLLINGWOOD. “This book is the out- 
come of a long-growing conviction that the only philo- 
sophy that can be of real use to anybody at the present 
time is a critical review of the chief forms of human 
experience, a new Treatise of Human Nature philo- 
sophically conceived.”—From the Preface. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Portrait of a Scholar and other 


Essays written in Macedonia,1916-1918. 
By R. W. CHAPMAN, R.G.A. 5s. 6d. net. 


Johnson’s Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland. 


With Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 
Edited by R. W. CHAPMAN. The Journey and the 
Tour have never before, it is thought, been included in 
a single volume. Here they hav e, added to an accurate 
text, an adequate index and the minimum of commentary, 
On India Paper, 17s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 

12s. 6d. net. 


Restoration Comedy, 1660-1720. 


By BONAMY DOBREE. A brilliant study of the 
subject, with a detailed examination of the works of the 
seven greatest dramatic authors of the Restoration. 

6s. net. 


Master Richard Quyny. 


Bailiff of Stratford-on-Avon and Friend of William 
Shakespeare. By EDGAR I. FRIPP. This book, by the 
Editor of the Minutes and Accounts of the Corporation 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, 1554-1620, treats of the 
burgher-life of Stratford in the time of Shakespeare and 
introduces us to Alexander Aspinall, the schoolmaster, 
William Gilbert, the curate, Abraham Sturley, the 
lawyer, and other neighbours and friends of 
Shakespeare. 10s. net. 


The Travels of Carl Philipp Morita 
in England. 


This, the latest volume in the Oxford Miscellany, is a 
reprint of the original English edition published in 
1795. ‘The author came to England in 1782 and 
travelled through it on foot, and here relates his 
experiences. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Swallow Book 


By ERNST TOLLER. An English version by Ashley 
Dukes of Das Schwalbenbuch, bv the author of “ The 
Machine Wreckers” and “@lasses and Man.” 

2s. 6d. net. 


The World’s Manuals. 


The latest volumes are:—4n Introduction to Modern 
Philosophy, by C. E. M. JOAD; 42 Introduction to 
Ethic “Ss, by S. W.z ARD; Greek Phi losophy, by M. E. J. 
= AYLOR; European Slates System, by R. B. MOWAT. 


2s. 6d. net each. 


The World’s Classics. 


The latest volumes are :—The Claverings and The 
Vicar of Bull hampton, by TR Or LOPE; White Jacket, 
by MELVILLE; The Misforiunes of Elphin and 
Crochet Castle, by PEACOCK; A Russian Schoolboy, 
by AKSAKOFF; Hard Times, by DICKENS; Side- 
walk Studirs, by DOBSON; Lectures on the English 
Poets, by WiLLIAM HAZLITYT. 2s. net each. 


Oxford Books for Boys and Girls. 


The Oxford Annuals for children of all ages:— 
Herbert Strang’s Annual, 16th year; Mrs. Strang’s 
Annual for Girls; The Oxford Annu al for Scouts: Mrs. 
Strang’s Annual for Children; The Tiny Folk’s Annual; 
Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Baby. 

From 3s. 6d. and 5s, net. 


Herbert Strang’s Big Stories. 
A new and very popular series of adventure stories for 
boys of which three volumes, all by Herbert Strang, 
are now issued. The Heir of a Hundred Kings, illus- 
trated by D. C. Eyres; Young Jack—a Story of Moor 
and Road, illustrated by H. M. Brock; and 4 
Thousand Miles an Hour, illustrated by II. K. ELcock. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


LONDON. 
By SIDNEY DARK. 
JoserH PENNELL. Super 








With 55 Illustrations by 
Royal S8vo. net. 
[7 wesday. 


25s. 





NELL GWYNNE, 1650-1687. 
Her Life’s Story from St. Giles’s to St. James’s. 
With some Account of Whitehall and Windsor in 


the Reign of Charles the Second. By ARTHUR 
IRWIN DASENT. With Frontispiece in colour, 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 





THE OLD LADIES. 
By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Even ing Standard: “ It is a long time since 
Mr. Walpole has given us port aits more affecting, more 


true to life, than these ot hone old ladies 





NEW POCKET EDITION. 
THE NOVELS OF HUGH WALPOLE, 


Feap 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 


Ready. Tuesday. 
Tuk CATHEDRAL Marapbick AT Forty 
FortiruDE Mr. PERRIN AND 


Mr. TRAILL 





PIPERS AND A DANCER. 


By STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Spectator: “It is, I suppose, the most brilliant 
novel published this year; it contains more wit, more 


unruly intelligence since the 


nineties.” 


IN THE LAND OF YOUTH. 


than any English novel 








By JAMES STEPHENS, author of “The Crock 
ot Gold,” “ Deirdre,” etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[7 uesday. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


THE TWO JUNGLE BOOKS. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. The First and Second 
Jungle Books in one yolume, with the stories 
rearranged. Illustrated Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. Leather, 12s. 6d. net. 





CHRISTUS VERITAS. 


\n_ Essay. By the Right Rev. 
TEMPLE, D.Litt. Bishop of Manchester. 
10s. net. 


BERNARD BOSANQUET : 
Account of His Life. 
By HELEN BOSANQUET. 
crown Svo. 6s. net. 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 
By H. WILDON C 


WILLIAM 
Svo. 





A Short 


Illustrated. Extra 





APPROACH TO 
Selected Essays and Reviews. 


\RR, Hon. D.Litt. Professor 











Philosophy in the University of London. 8vo. 
2 Ss. net. 
The Cuest: “In these ‘ Selected Essays and Reviews’ 
; we have very good examples of Dr. Carr’s quality, and 
the yolume sustains its interest all through. The 







modern Idealist should have little fault to find with it, 


lor no matter how idealistic he may be, he must pay 

most serious attention to science satin s he would have 
1 1 . - 

philosophy for ever hanging in the air.” 


Se 





THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. 
Edited by WALDO SELDEN PRATT, Hartford 
5 nat indation, author of “A History of 





Miu ‘ ted. 8vo. 3ls. 6d. net. 

il i A lume of nearly 1,000 pages, and 
more iacts between two covers than any other 
ul | < in English.’ 








MACMILLAN & CO.. Lid.. London, W.C. 2. 
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SANDS & CO. 





\THE TOWER TO TYS3BUR 


A 





London Pilgrimage. 


By the Rev. P. J. CHANDLERY, S -J., author of 
“Pp ilgrim Walks in Rome.” With plans and numerous 
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‘That Book you want! 


illustrations of the Tower and Old London. Price 
| 7/6 net. 
| FRANCISCAN ESSAYS. | 
| 
By the Rev. D. DEVAS, O.F.M. Price 4/- net. 
| | 
| ST. BENEDICT: A Character Study. | 
By ABBOT HERWEGEN, O.S.B. Price 7/6 net. | 
CATHOLIC LITURGY: Its Funda- | 
_mental Principles. | 
3y the Rev. G. LEFEBVRE, O.S.B. Price 7/6 net. | 
| ’ 
LIFE OF THE CURE OF ARS. 
By A. MONNIN. A complete translation by the Rev. 
B. WOLFERSTAN, SJ. IIlustrated. Price 21/- net. 
MORE MYSTICS: Tales. 
By ENID DINNIS, author of “ Mystics All,” ete. 
Price 4/6 net. 
LONDON: 15 King St., Covent Garden, & EDINBURGH | 
There are Sex Bocl nd § . or clean, honest, cea 
forward information there is only one de e, and that is 1 ie Life 
and Race Se ries, published by th propric tors of the 6d. Monthly 
Magazine, “Health and _ icienc y- The ‘eect he do not pander to 
weakness or prejudice, a possibly be confused with the 
other kind of literature seld in certain quarters. 
WISE WEDLOCK 6s.9d. BOYHOOD 3s. 
aie, only — Volume on The Facts of Life presented to 
irth Contre Joys 
By Dr. G COURTENAY BEALE By CHARLES THOMPSON 
THE REALITIES OF bs — 
MARRIAGE A ee 
A Book of Guidance for Adults. 3 el Art of Cot hip and 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE . 
+ ri AL A 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY By WALTER M, GALLICHAN 
(illustrated). 10s.6d. YOUTH AND 
Theo: uthentic edition. a 
bene teal der Kuvetaies for Yount 
MANHOOD 3s. People. 
T The Facts of Life presented to By WALTER M, GALLICHAN 
By ‘CHARLES THOMPSON THE LURE OF LOVE 3s. 
MATRIMONY 3s. <A Psychol ical ; Mi inual for 
_ ee ame, Mascioge. hy Dr, a OBER TS Say acts. 
y NA f y Ur \ i 
WALLACE, M.B., C.M. 
bg seme gf 3s. , ; 
The Facts of Life for Women.” THE VEIL AND 
By MONA BA IRD THE VISION &s. 
GIRLHOOD 3s. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
| Facts of Life presented to oF absorbing hi man interest. 
yst unu tf novel ever 
By MONA BAIRD publ ed, 
Special offer: The = te | ry of 12 books for 49/-. 
Each price includes post 1 t ft “ Health and Efficiency.” 
HEALTH ‘PROMOTION LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.4 
Specimen copy of “Health and Efficiency” and Book Catalogue 





| Write for Cate 


| 


Foyles can supply it. Immense stock (second-hand 


and new) on every conceivable eubject, including 
Rare re mene Out-of-Print Books, and Sets of Authors. : 
logue — (fre tention * aaieeataire or i 


That Book you do ‘noe want! 


lee will buy it e volume up to a library. 


ntcrests 


FOYLES, 121 Gates Cross Rd., London, W.C. 2 
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BLACKWOODS’ NOTABLE BOOKS 


LORD JOHN MANNERS AND HIS FRIENDS. ;, 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. In two volumes. 32s. net. (in the press) 


YOUTH AND THE EAST. An Unconventional Autobiography py 
EDMUND CANDLER. | 15s. net. 
When appearing serially in BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, The Times said of the opening chapters :— 
“Every now and then even ‘ Blackwood’s’ outdoes itself on its own lines; and if the author of ‘ Youth and 
the East’ can keep up in future instalments the sense, the charm, and the interest of this first section, he will be 
the agent of the new marvel.” (/n the press) 


BY SHANK AND BY CRANK. by EDMUND VALE. 15s. net 


With Illustrations by R. M. Hutcuinecs. 
This book contains accounts of journeys by shank and by crank :— 


A WELSH WALK. ANGLESEY COASTWISE. A FRANCO-BELGIAN WALK. A 
JAPANESE WALK. BY CRANK WITH DOG ROC. THE SILENT WAY. A GRAND 
MEANDER. (Jn the press) 


DUFFER’S LUCK. A FISHERMAN’S ADVENTURES. 
By STEPHEN GWYNN. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is not a technical book about fishing: though meant firstly for anglers, it should interest all who 


care about the pleasant places where people catch trout, salmon, herrings and sand eels. It has a good deal to 
tell about the modern conditions of our ancient industry and the folk who follow it. 


FICTION. 


FIRE OF LIFE: A Domestic Chronicle. sy L. C. M. LOCKHART. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Contains both strength and originality. Life on an African farm is vividly described.”—Jimes Literary Supplement. 
COLONEL M-—. A ROMANCE. By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. Author of “ Gog,” “ Myra,” etc., ete, 
7s. 6d, net. 


The author’s previous books have established his reputation as a novelist, and the thrililng adventures of “ Colonel M—” 
will undoubtedly increase his already wide circle of readers. 


THE GIFT OF HERMES. By C. W. WHITAKER. Author of “The House of Lyes.” 








7s. 6d. net. (in the - press) 
FROM TWO POINTS OF VIEW. sy MOIRA O'NEILL. Author of “Songs of the Glens 
of Antrim,” and “More Songs of the Glens of Antrim.” 7s. 6d. net. (in the press) 





THE WORKS OF ALFRED NOYES. 


TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. 6/- net. || THE FOREST OF WILD THYME, 4/6 xe. 


COLLECTED POEMS. In Three Volumes, THE ELFIN ARTIST and Other Poems 
7/6 net cach. (Fourth Impression.) 7/6 net. 

SELECTED VERSE, Including “A Victory Dance.” THE TORCH-BEARERS: An Epic of Sciénee. 
(Fourth Impression.) 5/- net. 7/6 net. 


SONGS OF SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 5/- net, 


A New Volume of Lyrics. 





No one who desires to be in touch with the best literature of the day can afford to omit 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


FROM HIS LIST OF WHAT MUST BE READ. 


“Whenever things happen there someone is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which seem as a matter of courst 
to get into Blackwood.”—Morning Post. 


Subseribers both at home and abroad can have Blackwood’s Magazine sent post free for 30/- yearly 
or 15/- for six months. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS pe hencaryteege pet © 


————— 
, < D 5 f > °C P Iublishe < > . Eres 13 York 
London: Printed by W. Sreatcur “yp Sons. [tp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and Published by Tue SPECTATOR, Lrtp., at their Offices, No. 13 
% Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2.—-Saturday, October 18th. 1924, 
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